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tant is not found in the Prayer Book, it 
is used in the Coronation Service where 
the King promises to maintain ‘the 
Protestant religion by law established’. 
It was from the beginning popularly ap- 
plied to the Anglican beliefs and serv- 
ices. In the Act of Union the Churches 
of England and Ireland are styled ‘The 


Protestant Episcopal Church’, a name | 


still retained by the Anglican Church in 
America.” 

So there you have it! Where do we go 
from here? 

SIDNEY B. HOLDEN 

WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 


The Philadelphia Hvening Bulletin 
lists each week the churches and their 
services under their denominational 
names. There are 35 denominations and 
the only one in which the word ‘Protes- 
tant’ appears is in the name of the Epis- 
copal Church. The argument used at 
General Convention against dropping 
that word from our official title, because 
of the uncertainty as to the effect it 
would have upon other Christian bodies, 
seems far-fetched when apparently we 
are the only church that is officially des- 
ignated as Protestant... 
CLARENCE C. BRINTON 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Where in the text of the Book of Com- 


| mon Prayer is the name “Protestant” to 


be found? If it were so important a 
“fact” that we are a Protestant church 
certainly it should say so somewhere 
in the Book which has so much else to 
say as to what we are. In the Second 
Office of Instruction (p. 291) the Church 
is described as “One, Holy, Catholic, 
and Apostolic’; nowhere in the Offices 
nor anywhere else in the Prayer Book 


does it even say that we are both Cath- | 


olic and Protestant which most of us 
agree is a major emphasis in our 
Church’s teaching. Then there are of 
course the two Creeds, the prayer for 
the Church (p. 37), the Bidding Prayer 
(p. 47), and notably the Office of Insti- 
tution—especially the prayers on pages 
572 and 574, as well as many other refer- 
ences to “the Church’. Nowhere are we 
asked to pray for the “Protestant Epis- 
copal Church”! . 


> DIFFERING VIEWS ON 
ACU CONTEST 


Your editorial on the ACU puzzle 
contest, purporting to. show the evils of 
“Innocence by Association,” showed in- 
stead a good example of guilt by asso- 
ciation, plus a few other unethical tech- 
niques. The fact that questionable ads 
are included in the same publication 
seems hardly a valid basis for attack. 
I have yet to hear of a church which 
refrained from advertising its services 
in the local newspaper, yet all large 
papers also carry ads for, among other 
things, entertainment to which those 
churches would obviously not wish to 
give their seal of approval... 
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INTERPRETATION OF VITAL ISSUES 


by J. V. LANGMEAD CASSERLEY 


EQUALITY OR FRATERNITY? 


I HAVE JUST BEEN READING a very interest- 
ing article contributed by an American student of 
the Social Sciences to a British magazine. It is en- 
titled “The Classes in America” and it attempts in 
a simple way to expound to the British reader the 
somewhat complicated, indeed almost bewildering, 
way in which the American community is stratified 
into layers or sections. I know that many people in 
this country genuinely believe that we have no 
classes here, but what they really mean, I think, is 
that the class system in this country is very different 
from the class system to be found in most of the 
British and European countries, and most certainly 
not a rigid caste system. The claim to have created a 
classless society is made by Russia rather than by 
America. Personally I doubt very much whether a 
classless society exists anywhere, even whether it 
could exist anywhere. I suppose a very primitive 
community of food gatherers might be regarded as 


-a classless society, but any complex, civilised com- 


munity based on the specialisation of labour must 
certainly be divided up into various sub-groups in 
some way or other. It is pretty clear that Russia is 
no more an exception to this rule than America. 

The writer of the article before me roughly sum- 
marises his views as follows: There is an ‘upper 
class’ in this country consisting of about 3% of the 
population or rather less. The middle classes, all well 
off, constitute about 70% or more. This leaves a 
‘lower class’ consisting about 20 to 25% of the 
community. The hereditary element in these classes 
is not very strong and there is considerable mobility 
between them — that is precisely why they are called 
classes and not castes. The negro element in the pop- 
ulation, according to this writer, is outside this class 
system altogether and has a private social pyramid 
of its own. The writer then goes on to stress the com- 
plexity of this class system by pointing out its notice- 
ably regional basis. A man who might be upper class 
in Boston might also be middle class in Kansas City. 
Class rating in other words is regional rather than 
national. 


The marks of class 


The whole idea of what constitutes a member of a 
class is complicated by the fact that we know of no 
objective, universally valid ways of determining a 
man’s class status. There are so many different class 
systems in the world. The hereditary element is often 
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group became a hereditary caste and rank began to 
be determined by birth. In the modern totalitarian 
state membership of the ruling party is equivalent 
to exalted rank. In societies like our own, where the 
mass of the people are middle class, it is often sup- 
posed that status and prestige are determined by 
wealth. It is doubtful, however, whether wealth alone 
ever quite does the trick. Most upper classes, even in 
Russia apparently, tend to be wealthy, or at least 
wealthier than their neighbours, but almost every- 
where we find some wealthy people who do not have 
very much status or prestige. A woman character in 
a movie I saw recently remarked, ‘‘We’re nobodies 
really. Just common people with a big bank balance.” 
This kind of phenomenon can be found everywhere. 


Class and culture 


Finally the article which moved me to these reflec- 
tions stresses the important connection between 
class and culture. The author suggests that the state 
of being upper class in this country is to some extent 
indicated by the cultural quality of a family’s domes- 
tic life, by the books on its shelves, by the portions 
of the Sunday newspaper it reads, and the portions — 
the comic strips for example — which it indifferently 
tosses aside. Such a family will possess radio and 
television sets but it will use them only rarely because 
it is critical and selective about such matters. Sooner 
or later any man who really cares about the great 
values of human existence, spiritual, intellectual and 
aesthetic, must face the fact that only a minority of 
the human race take such things with any real degree 
of seriousness, and adjust his philosophy of life 
accordingly. No doubt it is this relation to culture 
which lies at the real heart of the class system, 
though it must be said at once that most class sys- 
tems, because of the importance of non-cultural 
factors like military and political power and wealth, 
do not serve the cause of culture with any high 
degree of efficiency. Nevertheless if we look at human 
history as a whole we must agree that if class systems 
are to be justified at all it is in terms of this relation- 
ship to culture that they have to be defended. 


Class and Christianity 


But we are chiefly concerned here with a Christian 
judgment upon the class system. If it is true, as I 
have suggested, that some kind of class system or 
other is a universal human phenomenon the Christian 
social philosophy must wrestle with the problem in a 
realistic way. Many people have objected to any kind 


4 important but by no means always decisive. Some- of class system as an outrage against the equality of 
= times, and this is the way the European aristocracies man. But there are two things, as it seems to me, that 
= began, it is military power and leadership which must be said in opposition to this point of view: (1) 
= characterises the upper class. Later on this warrior (CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
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COMING EVENTS 


(D, diocesan or district; P, provincial; R, regional; N, national) 


LOCATION 


Everywhere 
ABC-TV network 


NBC-TV network 


Radio Station WOR 


Washington, D, C, 


Everywhere 


Everywhere 
Newark, N. J. 


Dec, 27-30} Chicago, Ill. 


Athens, O. 


Everywhere 
Philadelphia, Penn. 
New York, N. Y. 
Local radio* 


Nashotah, Wis. 


Everywhere 
ABC-TV network 
Everywhere 


New York, N. Y. 


Geneva, Switzerland 


Local radio* 
Wading River, 
Long Island, N. Y. 
Beverly Hills, Calif, 


Washington, D. C, 


EVENT 


CHRISTMAS DAY 

(N) “Dean Pike.” Dean Jas. A 
Pike. 4-4:30 P.M., EST. 

(N) Holy Communion, special 
Christmas music. Washington Ca- 
thedral. 11 A.M. 


Stifler. 9:30-10 A.M., EST. 


(D) The Festival of Seven Lessons 
and Carols, Cathedral Choir of 
Men and Boys. Washington Ca- 
thedral. 4 P.M. 


ST. STEPHEN 


ST. JOHN THE EVANGELIST 


(D) Camp reunion. Cathedral 
House. 6:30 P.M. 


(N) Annual Christmas conference 
for overseas students. Theme: 
“Man’s Quest for Self-Under- 
standing.” Brent House, Univ. of 
Chicago. 

(N) Quadrennial conference on 
the world mission of the Church. 
Student Volunteer Movement, Di- 
vision of Christian Education, 
NCC, 


HOLY INNOCENTS 


(N) Conference of organists. 
Christmas oratorio by Bach Choir 
of Bethlehem. Academy of Music. 


(N) General Cabinet, National 
Council of Churches of Christ. 


(N) ‘‘Another Chance.’’ Peggy 
Wood and Cynthia Wedel. 


(D) Visit to Nashotah House of 
Dr. MacCray of Pres. Bishop’s 
Committee on Laymen’s Work, 
and other dept. heads of National 
Council. 


NEW YEAR’S DAY. CIRCUM- 
CISION. 


(N) “Dean Pike.” Dean Jas. A. 
Pike. 4-4:30 P.M., EST. 


(N) Universal Week of Prayer. 
NCC, 


(R) Institute for Religious and 
Social Studies. Subject: “In the 
Light of the Islamic Tradition,” 
Lecturer: Dr. Arthur Jeffery. Jew- 
ish Theological Seminary. 

(N) Administrative Committee of 
Division of Inter-Church Aid and 
Service to Refugees. World Coun- 
cil of Churches. 


Everywhere EPIPHANY 

Everywhere (N) Feast of Lights. House of 
Young Churchmen. 

Racine, Wis. (D) Parish Life conference, Dioc. 


of Chicago. DeKoven Foundation. 
(N) ‘‘ Another Chance.’’ Peggy 
Wood and Cynthia Wedel. 

(D) Youth Commission. Camp De- 
Wolfe. 

(D) Convention of House of Young 
Churchmen., All Saints’ Church. 


(N) National Council of Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew. 


*See local newspaper for time and sta- 
tion, Heard in some cities on other days, 


meet daily. 


Savior. Amen. 


Prayer for Peace 


O God, who only makest us to dwell in safety, 
open my eyes to see myself as others see me, and to 
see others as Thou seest them. Help me to love those 
I do not like and to be of good will toward those | 


Only then dare | pray for the Peace of the World 
in the name of the Prince of Peace, Jesus Christ our 


Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


a 
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INTERPRETATION OF VITAL ooUES 


when people reject class in the name of human equal- | 
ity they really mean not class but caste. Caste is a | 
very rigid system of class based entirely on the faet |; 
of physical heredity. A class system in its very ’ 
nature is fluid, and although it may have a hereditary — 
basis it is by no means exclusively a matter of birth . 
and family. (2) When such people talk about equality - 
I suspect that what they really have in mind is frater- | 
nity, a very different thing. Equality is cold and ab- 
stract; fraternity is warm and real. There is no} 
reason whatever why there should not be genuine 
fraternity between the members of the different 
classes. Although caste is certainly incompatible 
with equality, fraternity is quite compatible with 
class. 

Of the great trio of social values formulated by the 
leaders of the French Revolution —‘Liberty! Frater- 
nity! Equality!’—the first two are far more im- 
portant than the third. God certainly created us free 
beings, and therefore it is only right and proper that 
the social arrangements in accordance with which we 
live together should reflect the indelible fact of our 
freedom. Again, since we are all the children of one 
Father we are indeed all brothers, so that to treat 
each other in a fraternal way is to act in accordance } 
with the deepest dictates of our nature. But it can- 
not be said that we are all equal in any realistic 
sense. A few people have very great gifts; the great. 
majority of people combine a variety of rather mid- 
dling aptitudes; a not inconsiderable minority have 
no particular gifts at all. That is the way God has cre- 
ated the human race, and we may thank Him for ii, 
because that is what turns the human race into a vast 
community of servants all rendering important sery- 
ice to each other. It is because God has created the 
human race in this way that we all need each other 
so desperately, and cannot really get along happily 
over any considerable period of time without each 
other. Equality is so out of line with the facts about 
human nature and existence that if we are to have 
equality at all it has to be imposed by force. Imposing 
equality by force, as we have seen in the great totali- 
tarian states, creates a terrible inequality between 
who impose the equality and those upon whom the : 
equality is imposed. Worse still in the bitter struggle ? 
to impose equality, liberty is destroyed and the spirit | 
of fraternity dies. This has been the sad fate of the : 
Communist experiment. | 

Equality after all is a term borrowed from mathe- - 
matics —_1=1, 2=2, and so forth. This is a poor? 
word with which to describe the relationship between / 
the children of God! If we can really create and pre- - 
serve in our land the liberty of each and the frater- : 
nity of all we need not bother too much about strain- | 
ing after an abstract equality, or be shocked too much { 
by the persistence of class. When brothers are free} 


they will inevitably live in different ways and join} 
themselves to different groups, but this will not | 
destroy their brotherly relationship to each other and | 
it need not even damage it. If we could forget Karl} 
Marx sufficiently to define a modern nation as at 
fraternity of classes we might well advance a step 
further on the road to conceiving the modern world{ 


as a fraternity of nations. 


_— 
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THE CHURCH ACROSS THE NATION 


\Louisiana Anniversary Marks 


‘150 Years — So Great a Good’ 


In what is now New Orleans, the 
birthday of the Episcopal Church 
‘came two years after the Louisiana 
Purchase and the repeal of a ban on 
all but Roman Catholic public wor- 
ship. It started when a small band 
of Protestants including a smattering 
of Episcopalians called an Episcopal 
rector, the Rev. Philander Chase, to 
be their minister. 

This he was happy to do, but made 
clear that the Book of Common 
Prayer and an Episcopal priest had 
to mean an Episcopal church. So 
Christ Church Parish was _ estab- 
lished in 1805 and became a cathedral 
in 1889. Today it occupies its fourth 
building and this year celebrated 150 
years of solid growth. 

Just as the Church had a leading 
role to play in the growth of America 
itself, so did it participate in the de- 
velopment of Louisiana. As James 
Lovell, one of the organizing mem- 
bers of the diocese, put it in 1838, “So 
great a good could not be brought 
about without stirring up the wrath 
of Satan. Indeed, I should doubt 
whether the work were of God, had 
' we no opposition to contend with.” 

By 1841, Louisiana had its first 
bishop, the Rt. Rev. Leonidas Polk. 

He played his part in history when, 

nS a Confederate general (and still 
bishop), he was killed in action in 
1864 during the Civil War. 

Two years later, Joseph Pere Bell 
Wilmer was consecrated to succeed 
him, followed by John Nicholas Gal- 

leher, Davis Sessums, James Craik 
Morris and John Long Jackson. 
_ Today, the Rt. Rev. Girault M. 
Jones is seventh Bishop of Louisiana 
and honorary chairman of the Sesqui- 
centennial Observance, which took its 
_theme from the words of Mr. Norvell, 
“150 Years—So Great a Good.” 
The diocese gave eloquent testi- 


mony to how great a good has been 
accomplished when an estimated 6,000 
persons joined in a gigantic Service 
of Witness at New Orleans’ Munici- 
pal Auditorium, recreating the first 
Prayer Book service and honoring 
the founding of Christ Church. 

Special guests included Pulitzer- 
prize winner Hodding Carter and his 
wife, who together wrote the only 
authorized history of the Diocese and 
the Cathedral, So Great a Good. 


Rev. William E. Craig, dean of Christ 
Church Cathedral and president of 
the New Orleans Federation of 
Churches. Participants included 
Bishop Duncan M. Gray of Missis- 
sippi, Harry L. Relf, whose grand- 
father played a leading role in estab- 
lishing the Church in Louisiana, and 
the Rev. John S. Land, pastor of St. 
Charles Avenue Presbyterian Church. 

The Rev. Dr. William H. Nes, for 
20 years dean of the cathedral and 
presently Professor of Homiletics at 
Seabury-Western Theological Sem- 
inary, Evanston, Ill., was the guest 
speaker. 

In his sermon, he called the frame- 
work of American freedom the “cen- 
tral citadel of human personality,” 


The stage of the auditorium be- 
came the site of a huge altar. An in- 
terdenominational choir of 250 voices 
which with sixty members of the 
New Orleans Philharmonic Sym- 
phony provided music. The service 
began with a procession of 600 
clergymen, laymen and Knights Tem- 
plar through the auditorium. 

General chairman was the Very 
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Fr. Nes, Bishop Jones and Episcopal Chaplain Thomas Aycock of Tulane 


warned against the possible misdi- 
rection of the present, so-called re- 
ligious revival and declared that the 
Church should ‘bar no man because 
of anything he cannot change, be- 
cause to do so is blasphemy .. .” 

The Sesquicentennial Thank Offer- 
ing included contributions from all 
the parishes of the diocese as well as 
other churches in New Orleans. 


a SPECIAL REPORT: WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION | : 


Schools and Nation Will Be Strengthened; Influen 


By Benjamin Fine 
Education Editor — The New York Times 


The first White House conference on 
education ever to be held in this coun- 
try is now history. For nearly one week, 
2,000 delegates from every one of the 
forty-eight states, and from many for- 
eign lands, met to consider how best to 
meet the crucial problems now beset- 
ting American education. 

It was way back in January, 1954, 
that President Eisenhower, in his State 
of the Union message, pointed to the 
crisis in American education. He pro- 
posed that the states hold meetings to 
see how schools can be helped. And that 
these meetings be climaxed with a na- 
tional conference in Washington, to 
bring all the suggestions together for 
further action. Congress appropriated 
$900,000 for this task. 

From Novy. 28 through Dec. 1 the 
delegates sat around 166 round tables 
—of ten to eleven members each. They 
had on their agenda the six major 
topics, believed to cover the major prob- 
lems now facing education: What 
should our schools accomplish? In what 
ways can we organize our school sys- 
tems more efficiently and economically? 
What are our school building needs? 
How can we get enough good teachers 
—and keep them? How can we finance 
our schools—build and operate them? 
How can we obtain a continuing public 
interest in education? 

These topics cover just about the 
whole range of American education. 
And they were discussed by people of 
every background, from rancher to 
superintendent, from housewife to ad- 
ministrator, from mechanic to lawyer. 

Was the conference a success? I be- 
lieve so. I believe that the public got its 
moneys worth for the $900,000 invest- 
ment made by Congress. The delegates 
came to grips with real problems—and 
they gave down to earth answers. Here 
are the results, in capsule form: 


What Should Our Schools 
Accomplish? 


The conference adopted a fourteen- 
point program to improve the quality 
of American education. The principle 
was approved that would provide free 
public education for all, regardless of 
physical, intellectual, social or emo- 
tional differences; regardless of race, 


creed or religion. Schools should teach 
beyond the three R’s—reading, writing 
and arithmetic. They should stress our 
democratic heritage. Schools should 
teach children the ability to think con- 
structively, to develop ethical behavior 
based on a sense of moral and spiritual 
values. Better guidance and counselling 
was urged. In a word, the schools should 
help build the child into a responsible, 
loyal citizen who is ready to take his 
place in a democratic society. 


In What Ways Can We Organize Our 
School Systems More Efficiently 
And Economically? 


The conference noted the need for 
better organized school districts. Far 
too many small, inefficient, undesirable 
districts still exist, although the days 
of the little red school house (one 
room) appear numbered. A high cor- 
relation exists between a good educa- 
tional program and an efficient school 
district. Reorganization is needed on 
every level—local, state and national. 

Of national importance, perhaps, is 
the proposal that the United States 
Office of Education be strengthened and 
given greater prominence. For some 
years there has been criticism levelled 
at the ineffectiveness of the Education 
Office. It has never received enough 
funds to do an adequate job. But the 


conference noted; the office sho) 
strengthened in keeping with tl 
portance of education to the r| 
That would be a good step forway 
What Are Our School 

Building Needs? | 


The conference stressed the tui 
dous need for more school buil 
The shortage is severe, and gy 
steadily worse. Some 230,000 | 
rooms are needed today; withi 
years the number will grow t 
350,000. The local communities : 
keep up with the demands of a gy 
population. Only two or three : 
even thought they could do the § 
constructing enough schools duri 
next five years. The conference: 
this point: The funds should com) 
local, state and federal sources 
task is far too big for the loca 
munities by themselves. The be 
sues are too big. Real estate isi 
taxed out of existence in some 
The problem is serious. 


How Can We Get Enough Goi 
Teachers—And Keep Thema 


Good teachers are essential if / 
to have a decent school progra® 
delegates recognized that at once 
insisted that salaries be raised | 
superior young men and women! 
want to go into teaching. Withow 
teachers, the children will suff 
our democratic way of life will! 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Because we believe that Christianity compre 


everything man does and because the kind of men and women our: 
will become depends largely on the education they receive, ECneu# 
sidered the White House Conference on Education of deep signifi 
We turned to Dr. Benjamin Fine, of THE NEW YORK TIMES, to « 
special report — because many consider him one of the Nation’s 
authorities on and one of the most able observers of Secular Eduii 

His report should be supplemented by adding that Episcop 
attending the conference reported many instances where “a sp, 
flavor” was clearly evident. For instance, the sessions were opené 
closed with prayer, and in the 166 round table discussions thew 
frequent mention of “The Dignity of the Individual”. While segre 
was not made an issue, at the conference —the Christian influeni 
obvious in the spelling out of “what our schools should accomplil 
which it was stressed that free public education should be provi! 
all children regardless of race, creed or religion. Dr. Gerald E. KR} 
of the National Council of Churches, commented: “I was pleased’ 
cially to have serious attention paid . . . to the place in our | 
education system of a religious understanding of life.’ And Dr. 
Hunt, also of the National Council of Churches, added that “nat 
could it be better seen—than at the conference, that religion —¥+ 
vant to the whole of life’’. | 
| 
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2 To Be Felt 


aries alone will not do the job. 
| good teachers we need to give 
jatisfactions beyond money, im- 
= as that is. They should feel 
f the school system. They should 
pgnized by the community and 
ga higher degree of professional 


tan We Finance Our Schools 
ld and Operate Them? 
+ was the most controversial, and 
jly the most important of all the 
dat the conference. The delegates, 
(wo to one majority, voted for 
fl aid to education. But they in- 
hat the funds from the govern- 
7:0 to public schools only. At the 
yime, an administration speaker, 
1 B. Folsom, Secretary of Health, 
ttion and Welfare, said that a 
al aid bill would be introduced in 
2ss soon. This was heartening 
to the delegates. Although some 
d the Federal aid plan, in the 
they were heartily in favor of 
‘rom Washington. In no other 
he conference said, can the vital 
ms confronting American educa- 
2 solved. But almost unanimous- 
delegates opposed any Federal 
‘1 over the local school districts. 


an We Obtain a Continuing 
st in Education? 

sixth and final topic seemed en- 
‘non-controversial. Everyone 
‘| that there should be a continu- 
terest on the part of the public 

nation’s public schools. It was 
sted that citizens take a more 
role in setting up committees or 
ils to work with the schools. The 
jand community should have joint 
‘sibilities in developing a sound 
i program. And the interest and 
ation should be on a year-round 
| A White House conference, or a 
ommunity meeting, is fine as far 
zoes. But the interest must not 
‘here. Only through a continuing 
ist will the schools ultimately re- 
heir strength and vitality. 
above are but highlights in a 
ic event. Millions of words were 
1; hundreds of reports, state- 
, resolutions and papers were pre- 
1 at the 166 round tables. The in- 
e of this conference will be felt 
any years to come. The schools 
e strengthened. And so will the 
rratic way of life. 
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Gheleed Revisited 


By Japanese Bishop 


The Rt. Rev. Timothy Shinzo Nak- 
amura, Bishop of the Diocese of 
Tohoku, located on the northernmost 
part of Honshu Island, Japan, stayed 
at General Theological Seminary in 
New York’s Chelsea Square district, 
(where he studied for a year from 
1924 to 1925) during part of his re- 
cent speaking tour of the U. S. 

After attending General Conven- 
tion he gave talks in San Francisco, 
going on to Kansas, Milwaukee, Iowa, 
Nebraska, and Detroit. 

One Sunday last month he was the 
special preacher at St. Luke’s Chapel, 
N. Y. C., on the staff of which he 
had once served. 

Bishop Nakamura said that New 
York was very dear to him, for it held 
special memories of the time he lived 
there when the present Dean Law- 
rence Rose was ‘‘just a student.” 

“T have been happy to cement our 
friendship on this visit,” he observed, 
adding that “the neighborhood has 
changed somewhat; especially do I 
miss the noisy 9th Avenue ‘el’. I 
couldn’t sleep then; now everything 
is so quiet.” 

He pointed out that everywhere he 
spoke, congregations were deeply in- 
terested in learning more of the mis- 
sionary work in Japan and Asia. 

“Christianity,” he reported, “is 
steadily on the increase in Japan. 


Although this is not quite as much 
as before the war, Christian influence 
and power is much bigger. Christians 
are now respected and trusted by all 
Japanese.” 

Speaking of juvenile delinquency 
in Japan, the bishop remarked that 
“often both parents were engaged in 
the war, and perhaps the young peo- 
ple misunderstood the meaning of 
freedom and liberty.” 

He said that his diocese was re- 
ceiving tremendous material help 
from the U. S., but that a continuing 
problem was the education of semin- 
arians. The cost of educating one 
theological student for one month is 
about $25 in American currency. 

The Builders for Christ Campaign 
has promised $30,000 towards the 
rebuilding of the cathedral at Sendai, 
which was burned down before World 
War II, and for churches and a train- 
ing center for church kindergarten 
teachers. 

Three Sisters of the Transfigura- 
tion are already in Japan, he re- 
ported, and will instruct those who 
wish to become kindergarten 
teachers. 

Two pieces of land have been pur- 
chased and the money needed now is 
to complete the buildings. 


Wilson Memorial Planned 
The Cathedral Chapter of the 

Washington National Cathedral is 

hoping that contributions will make 


Responding to an invitation from the Base chaplain, a Baptist, 
members of the New York Catholic Club (Episcopal), moved the 
site of a periodic meeting from the usual parish house setting to 
Long Island’s Mitchel Air Force Base, where they inspected jet 
fighters. Lt. N. Frederick Lang (ctr.), Episcopal chaplain at 


Mitchel, celebrated Mass. 


gs 
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possible the completion of a memo- 
rial to Woodrow Wilson, for dedica- 
tion on the late president’s 100th 
birthday anniversary, Dec. 28, 1956. 

The World War I president is 
buried at present in a crypt of the 
cathedral’s Bethlehem Chapel. Now 
that plans are underway to construct 
a portion of the cathedral nave, a 
central space has been set aside for 
Wilson’s tomb and a permanent me- 
morial to him. 

Cost of the Woodrow Wilson Me- 
morial will be $150,000, which the 
chapter hopes may be contributed in 
time for the service of dedication on 
Wilson’s centennial anniversary. 


Burial Vault Key Symbol 


Of Rector’s Institution 


A new rector was ‘entombed’ re- 
cently at historic Christ Church, Phil- 
adelphia. 

Well, no, that’s not quite right, 
but the Rev. Ernest A. Harding, for- 
mer rector of Brooklyn’s Church of 
the Messiah and Incarnation, was in- 
stituted 17th rector of the Philadel- 
phia church in a rather unique way. 

It seems that the key to the church 
door, traditionally handed a new rec- 
tor, was not ‘photogenic’ enough, or 
at least it did not suggest that the 
church was celebrating its 260th an- 
niversary at the same time — locks 
having become somewhat smaller in 
the last couple of centuries. 

So they dug one up, of appropriate 
size and vintage, and it turned out to 
be a key to an old burial vault. 

The key was turned over to Mr. 
Harding by the rector’s warden, Wil- 
liam White, Jr., attorney and lineal 
descendant of Bishop William White, 
first head of the Pennsylvania dio- 
cese and Christ Church rector for 
57 years, 1779-1836. 

Traditional greetings were ex- 
pressed by the city’s oldest Jewish 
congregation, Mikveh Israel, with 
which the church has had very 
friendly relations dating back to be- 
fore the Revolution. 

The new rector was greeted also 
by Bishop Oliver J. Hart on behalf 
of the diocese and by the Very Rev. 
Frederic M. Adams, dean of Trinity 
‘Cathedral, Trenton, N. J., who was 
rector of Mr. Harding’s former par- 
ish when the latter went there as a 
curate after his ordination in 1936. 

Serving there until his present ap- 
pointment, Mr. Harding took an ac- 
tive part in diocesan and Protestant 
affairs and was president of the 
Metropolitan New York Vacation 
Bible Schools. He is 47 and single. 
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As the city’s “Religious Shrine of 
the Revolution,” and part of the rap- 
idly developing National Independ- 
ence Historical Monument, Christ 
Church is visited by upwards of 
100,000 tourists a year. 

When the church marked its 260th 
anniversary with a service of institu- 
tion, it was the first time the service 
had been used there since 1891 
(ECnews, Dec. 11). 


Bishop Block Receives 


Award from Queen 


The Rt. Rev. Karl Morgan Block, 
Bishop of California, has received 
the Most Excellent Order of the Brit- 
ish Empire in the rank of Commander 
from Queen Elizabeth II ‘for distin- 
guished contributions to the cause of 
Anglo-American relations.” 

The honor was delivered to Bishop 
Block by Sir Robert Hadow, H.B.M. 
Consul-General in San Francisco, at 
an informal reception in the con- 
sulate. 

The bishop stated he was accepting, 
not so much for himself as for the 
cathedral (Grace Cathedral, San 
Francisco) and the diocese, which, at 
his request, had responded with hos- 
pitality for the officers and men of 
several British warships and for a 
number of British bishops and other 
clergy passing through the Port of 
San Francisco. 


Institute Yields to Park 

The Seamen’s Church Institute of 
Philadelphia has agreed to sell its 
valuable waterfront hotel to the U. S. 
government for $625,000, after two 


Mr. White (r.) hands key to Mr. Harding, as Bishop Hart looks on. 
Jules Schick Photo 


years of negotiations to bring the 
price up to this amount. 
The National Park Service will 
demolish the near-modern, five-story; 
brick building in its development of) 
Independence Historical Park. The; 
original government “damage”’ offer: 
two years ago was $450,000, but thei 
church agency protested that it could) 
not relocate and build for that) 
amount. | 
The Institute now has until Christ 
mas, 1957, to vacate, and in the inter 
val to acquire another site. It builtl 
the property, which includes a chapel 
and other facilities for seamen, in| 
1925, on the site of an old Colonial¥ 
tavern, where Washington and others 
of his day dined. 
Serving one of the country’s larg 
est ports, the Institute is supported 
by several Protestant groups, al 
though Episcopalians have tradition 
ally had the major interest and rep- 
resentation. | 
At its 35th annual meeting, the 
board, headed by Bishop Oliver J.] 
Hart, of the Pennsylvania diocese,¢ 
reelected the Rev. Dr. Percy R. Stock- 
man as superintendent for his 36th 
year. 


Kansas Seeks Coadjutor 


Kansas’ 1956 diocesan convention,t 
to be held Feb. 12 and 18 at Grace 
Cathedral, Topeka, will elect a bishop 
coadjutor at the request of Bisho 
Goodrich R. Fenner, who will be 65 
next August. 

“My health is excellent,” he re-« 
ports, “and my desire for a coadjuto 
is due to some extent to my wanting 
to keep it that way.” 
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WOMEN 


Mrs. Howland 


er Work: Books in Shed; 
Coffee, Cookies on Way 


Once upon a time woodsheds were 
aised for the storing of fuel and junk 
and as a place for Junior when he 
swas naughty. Today they’re used for 
other things, like books—and not as 
a place to store them either. 

Mrs. Flora Howland of Windsor, 
Vt., runs an Episcopal bookshop in 
her woodshed, and since would-be 
customers have to pass through her 
kitchen to make their purchases, Mrs. 
owland gives them coffee and 
cookies on the way. 

The attractive grandmother of 10 
children (ranging in ages from six 
months to 13 years) was in New York 
recently to arrange book exhibits at 
St. Christopher’s Chapel, St. Paul’s 
hapel, St. Augustine’s Chapel, and 
he Chapel of the Intercession—all 
of Trinity Parish. Interviewed by 
Cnews in the Greenwich Village 
apartment where she was visiting, 
Mrs. Howland spoke enthusiastically 
of her book project. 

When she was first widowed nine 
years ago, she decided to do some- 
hing useful. She came in contact 
ith Mr. and Mrs. Dexter Stephens, 
formerly of St. Louis, Mo., who had 
moved to Plainfield, N. H., where 
their home was used as a conference 
center for New Hampshire and other 
New England dioceses. While the 
Stephens’ were away arranging book 
displays at conferences, Mrs. How- 
land volunteered to collect and attend 
to their book-mail for them. Later, 
she attended conferences with her 
own book displays as well. 


When the Stephens’ moved to the 
Trinity Conference Center, West 
Cornwall, Conn., Mrs. Howland de- 
cided to carry on the book store, and 
as her house was rather small for the 
purpose she cleared out her woodshed 
instead. 

Her large food pantry became a 
mailing and packing room. Pots and 
pans were moved off the shelves to be 
replaced by books. Even the ice box 
had to go. 

All the contacts for sales are made 
at church conferences across the land. 
On her return to Vermont from New 
York, Mrs. Howland was all set to 
arrange a display for a conference 
being held in Colorado. Many of her 
customers write telling of their spe- 
cial problems which she tries to help 
solve by sending out the right book. 
She often chooses birthday and 
Christmas gift-books for clients. 

“Because of my concern for a 
Christian education program, when 
people come to me at conferences, I 
try to put in their hands reading ma- 
terial that will help them,” she ex- 
plained. 

New books from her woodshed go 
out to all parts of the United States 
and even to countries overseas. 


Japanese Woman Crusades 


For ‘Unwanted’ Orphans 


An official commendation from the 
Japanese government and a visit from 
Emperor Hirohito and the Empress 
to the Elizabeth Saunders Home near 
Tokyo are two reasons why Mrs. 
Miki Sawada may say, “I have fought 
a good fight.” 

Since 1947, the attractive wife of 
Renzo Sawada, Japan’s former ob- 
server to the United Nations, has 
fought a one-woman battle for her 
orphans—the unwanted illegitimate 
children of mixed American and 
Japanese parentage. 

The commendation from the Jap- 
anese government probably makes up 
for the resentments and rebuffs Mrs. 
Sawada has faced, and the visit from 
Japan’s Buddhist Emperor is a trib- 
ute to this Christian missionary ef- 
fort in a country where Buddhism is 
predominant. 

The Elizabeth Saunders Home, so- 
called for a benefactor, is located on 
what before World War II was the 
estate of Mrs. Sawada’s father, Baron 
H. Iwasaki, head of the Mitsubishi 
combine, at Oiso, 42 miles south of 
Tokyo. 

The property was confiscated for 
reparations after the war and was 
then bought in the name of the Jap- 
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anese Episcopal Church. In time, the 
orphanage for ‘occupation babies” 
was established under Mrs. Sawada’s 
direction. A school, including grades 
one to three, adjoins the home. 

To date, 468 children have found 
refuge in the home, and 262 of them 
have already been adopted by fam- 
ilies in the United States under the 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953 which 
expires next year. 

Mrs. Sawada has visited many 
countries to enlist sympathy and aid 
for her project. Last year she went 
to Brazil for the third time and spoke 
at 24 Japanese colonies. 

Four American colleges have made 
scholarships available for the young- 
sters when they reach that age. These 
are Ripon College, the University of 
California, the State College of West 
Virginia and the Haverford School. 
Aid has been offered by the Chris- 
tian Children’s Fund, Inc., Rich- 
mond, Va., private individuals and 
the Japanese government. 

During a recent visit to the United 
States on behalf of her orphanage, 
Mrs. Sawada was guest of honor at a 
special tea given by Bishop Horace 
W. B. Donegan of New York. 

Speaking to the other guests at the 
tea, Mrs. Sawada gave a brief idea 
of what she is trying to do with her 
orphanage when she said, “these chil- 
dren must acquire pride, confidence 
and good vocational training, without 
any inferiority complex.” 


Surprise Guest 

As president of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary of St. John the Evangelist 
Church, South Philadelphia, Mrs. 
William J. Shives planned and pre- 
sided at a recent congregational din- 
ner. 

But she didn’t know until mid-way 
through the dinner that she was also 
guest of honor. 

Clergy of the Pennsylvania diocese 
and Mrs. Rae V. Biester, Superin- 
tendent of the Philadelphia Mint, 
presented her with a scroll honoring 
her years of service in the parish, 
including 20 as head of the auxiliary. 


W hite House Bid 


At the invitation of President 
Eisenhower, Mrs. Stephen K. Mahon, 
executive secretary of the Girls 
Friendly Society, was one of 2,000 
who participated in the White House 
Conference on Education in Wash- 
ington, D. C., first of its kind ever 
called by a President. (See page 6.) 
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Segregation Critic Is 
Recalled to England 


“If ever a man deserved to be 
drummed out of a country, to be 
ignominiously deported as an unde- 
sirable immigrant or, in the last 
resort, to be strung up from the 
nearest lamppost as a renegade, it 
was you... . You leave behind a leg- 
acy of ...naked hatred among people 
who were here before you came and 
who will, by the grace of God, survive 
the pernicious effects of your min- 
istry.” 

With stinging rebukes such as 
these from the extremist champions 
of apartheid (segregation) in South 
Africa ringing in his ears, Father 
Trevor Huddleston, ‘provincial’ of 
the Community of the Resurrection 
in that country, will leave next month 
for England. 

He is being recalled to the Order’s 
mother house in Mirfield, Yorkshire, 
by the superior of the Order, Father 
Raymond Raynes. 

His new job, Master of Novices at 
Mirfield, is such a far cry from the 
vigorous role he played in Johannes- 
burg that the press in both England 
and America has queried the reason 
for his recall. 

One news source theorizes that his 
recall is due, in part, to a disagree- 
ment with the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury when the Primate, on a visit to 
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Episcopal Church Photo 


The Paul F. Kriegs, Hast German refugees, are met at a N. Y. dock 
by their sponsors, Mr. and Mrs. Harper Sibley. Another refugee fam- 
ily, sponsored by the Sibleys, is still in Germany. The Episcopal 
Church has brought 400 refugees to the U. S. since January. 


Africa last spring, cautioned against 
a too rapid process of desegregation. 
Father Huddleston called this view 
“a false impression .. . that will lull 
Christians into apathy.” 

His going is sorely regretted by the 
Negro, whose freehold rights he has 
defended vigorously in the face of 
police action, and by the Bishop of 
Johannesburg, the Rt. Rev. R. Am- 
brose Reeves, who has called his de- 
parture one of the heaviest blows 
yet suffered by South Africa’s non- 
whites. 


Recaller Also Critic 


The C. S. R. priest has made it 
clear that he is responding to a vow 
of obedience to the Order in leaving 
South Africa, and is not being pushed 
out. Father Raynes has said of the 
recall: 

“T have done so, because I must 
put the continuing and total work of 
the Order before any single one of 
its causes.” 

Of the man responsible for Father 
Huddleston’s new appointment, EC- 
news’ correspondent in England, re- 
ports that Father Raynes worked in 
South Africa for 14 years, himself, 
and all who know him realize that he 
is not the kind of person who would 
act in response to outside pressures. 
Like Father Huddleston, he has fear- 
lessly attacked the present racial pol- 
icy of the South African government. 
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It was also made clear that, despite § 
the reported differences of opinion 
between the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and the C. 8S. R. priest, thes 
Primate has no control whatever over 
the appointments made by a religious | 
community. 

Whatever the motivations behind 
the move, it is clear that the South 
African government considers itself 
well rid of a strong and troublesome @ 
opponent. So glad were they, in facet, ; 
that they allowed him to make a “non-: 
political” final, nation-wide broad-) 
cast. 

Talking on the radio, Father Hud- 
dleston labeled apartheid “a_ blas- 
phemy” and “a refusal of God’s plan 
and purpose.” 

This, he told his critics, was not 
“politics” but “simple Christianity.”’ 


Billy Graham Wins | 


‘Decision’ from a Miler 

Dr. Roger Bannister, the young? 
medico who on May 6, 1954, became ¢ 
the first human to break the four-: 
minute-mile barrier, has entered a: 
longer race over a tougher course. 

He “made a decision for Christ” ’ 
when Billy Graham, the American t 
evangelist, preached recently at St. 
Aldgate’s Anglican Church, Oxford, 
England. 

More than 1,000 people crowded the 
church; students stood shoulder to 
shoulder in the aisles; some sat on/ 
window ledges and others even? 


Dr. Bannister: new race 
AP Wirephoto 4 


Aides reported that Graham won 500 
‘decisions for Christ” in the two days 
the preached at Oxford. 

| It was at Oxford a year and a half 


nf sting world’s record of 4:01.4, held 
wsince 1945 by Sweden’s great runner, 
iGunder Haegg. 


4$30,000 KEEP Fire 


{ A tragic note marked Colonel Paul 
%Rusch’s 30th year in Japan and the 
f 28th anniversary of the establishment 


Sthere when a fire completely wiped 


jout the large central lodge at KEEP’s 
1} (Kiyosato Educational Experiment 
Project) Camp Seisen Ryo. 

' There was no loss of life, and the 
“teight cottages surrounding the lodge 
Fare intact, but the building sustained 
a total loss estimated at $30,000. This 
dincluded Colonel Rusch’s 25-year col- 
Mlection of books in the Japanese- 
» International student library, camp 
bedding, musical, athletic and elec- 
9) trical equipment, trophies, paints and 
mmany gifts from well-wishers. 

1 Dedicated in 1938 by Bishops Dal- 

‘las, Heaslett, Mann, Nichols and 
> Reifsnider as a memorial to the late 
% James L. Houghteling, it had become 
a nationally known youth conference 
‘center serving more than 100,000 
* persons. 

The little Kiyosato post office, it 
has been reported, is handling a 
deluge of incoming sympathy tele- 
grams, while many religious, educa- 
tional, medical, agricultural and goy- 
ernment leaders are calling, bringing 
“money and traditional offerings such 
tas charcoal, rice and vegetables. 


Dr. Garbett to Retire 


The Archbishop of York, Dr. Cyril 
F. Garbett, has obtained permission 
lof Queen Elizabeth to resign his See 
early next year on grounds of age and 
ill-health. 
; No date has been announced. 

Following a visit to the Middle 
East last spring, the archbishop un- 
derwent surgery in a York nursing 
} home to remove an intestinal obstruc- 
} tion. At that time, he said: 
“During my 13 years with you I 
} have only been prevented by illness 
i from taking work for three weeks 
f in all.” 
The 81-year-old prelate was in 
| London in October to be invested by 
| the Queen as a Knight Grand Cross 
! of the Royal Victorian Order. 
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A Wonderful Christmas 


for some parish /\\ 


Or mission... 


ry 


and it only costs $100! 


A brick for Christmas? “How strange!” you may say. Yet it truly 


could be one of the most blessed contributions you might make this 
Christmas. For that brick, placed alongside of hundreds of others, can 


speed the building of a much needed church—longed for, hoped for, 


prayed for by many who now have no place whatever in which to 


worship. 

You have probably heard of the work of the A.C.B.F.C. For more 
than half a century we have extended over 1400 low cost loans for 
the purpose of constructing and repairing churches. The A.C.B.F.C. 
has been the Episcopal Church’s own finance organization. 


Clergymen and laymen alike have made this wonderful work possi- 


ble. The richly rewarding results are evidenced by the hundreds of 


thankful letters in our files. 


To meet the many new requests which are steadily coming in, an 


enlargement of the Building Fund is now necessary. It is so difficult 
to turn down a worthy appeal. Won’t you help us avoid this by giving 
us your support? Just $1.00 for one brick would be most gratefully 


received. 


If further details are desired, please write 


to the address below. 


AMERICAN CHURCH 
BUILDING FUND COMMISSION 


170 Remsen Street Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


ll 


THE CHURCH OVERSEAS 


Brazilian ‘Paper’ Proves 


Melcher Right in Hawaii 


When Bishop Louis C. Melcher of 
Central Brazil, in a strong plea for 
a more realistic appraisal of mission- 
ary needs in all overseas fields, re- 
ported on local conditions in his juris- 
diction and conflicts with the Roman 
Catholic Church there, he was 
charged with bigotry and with inject- 
ing an “unfortunate” note into an 
otherwise harmonious General Con- 
vention. 

What drew the greatest fire was 
the bishop’s reportage that, in a papal 
message to the Eucharistic Congress 
in Rio de Janeiro, Pope Pius XII had 
listed Protestantism among the three 
worst enemies of Roman Catholi- 
cism. 

Fails to Meet Needs 

“His Holiness was right,’ Bishop 
Melcher added at Honolulu. “Protes- 
tantism is an enemy to a religion of 
exploitation and superstition. Par- 
ticularly are Communism and super- 
stition, with which the Roman Church 
is so beset in Latin America, the nat- 
ural result of any Church and faith 
that fails to meet the mental, moral 
and spiritual needs of humanity.” 

He went on to quote a high govern- 
ment official in Brazil as saying: ‘‘The 
Protestant Church is the salvation of 
our country, because, if it did nothing 
else, it made the Roman Catholic 
Church start to look after the 
people.” 

The public press, which played the 
story to the hilt, was swamped with 
irate letters criticizing Bishop Mel- 
cher. The Roman Catholic Auxiliary 
Bishop in the islands, the Most Rev. 
John P. Scanlan, in what was cited 
as one of the few times when the 
Roman Church has issued a formal 
reply to a criticism, deplored the in- 
cident. 

Not a Spokesman 

Episcopal Bishop Harry S. Ken- 
nedy, General Convention host, gave 
full assurances of excellent Roman 
Catholic-Episcopal cooperation in Ha- 
waii and stated: 

“The General Convention is a dem- 
ocratic body. Individuals may speak 
and not in any sense be spokesmen 
for the Episcopal Church, nor ex- 


Bishop Melcher of Central Brazil 


out that he was speaking about the 
Roman Church’s program in Brazil 
and not Roman Catholicism in gen- 
eral. But on one point—the factual 
nature of his report—he stood firm. 

Stopping in the U. S., where he is 
still visiting enroute home, he ac- 
ceded to an HCnews request to send 
for copies of Brazilian newspapers 
reporting the Pope’s message. Con- 
firmation of the bishop’s comments 


were on the front page of one of Ric | 
de Janeiro’s largest and most impor- . 
tant—Ultima Hora, portions of which | 
have been reproduced here. 
The Central Brazil bishop found | 
he was in error on a minor point. The ; 
papal message, delivered through the ; 
Papal Legate in Brazil, His Emi-. 
nence Cardinal Adeodato Piazza, was 
not given at the Eucharistic Con-: 
gress but at a conference of Latin / 
American bishops (with North) 
American bishops in attendance, in-, 
cluding Francis Cardinal Spellman of 
New York) immediately following. 


Protestantism Heads List 

Ultima Hora reported, as Bishop 
Melcher represented in Honolulu, and 
as shown here, that the Pope desig-| 
nated as the Roman Catholic Church’s | 
three worst enemies: (1) Protestant-| 
ism, (2) Spiritualism and (3) Com-) 


, munism. 


Translated, the message stated 
that Protestantism was “motivated > 
by ambitious plans for civil and po-, 
litical supremacy.” 

It added that “it (Protestantism) 
tries to contaminate the faith and 
Catholic unity of these countries, tak- | 
ing advantage of a wealth of means, } 
which contrast shockingly with the 
poverty of these dioceses and peo- 
DIGS ateaen 


Large-type, banner headlines in the July 28, 1955, issue of Ultima Hora (see | 
below), as translated, read: “At the Conference of Bishops (Latin American),} 
assembled by His Cardinal Legate, His Holiness Pope Pius XII designates | 
as the three mortal enemies of the Church: (1) Protestantism, (2) Spiritual- 
ism and (3) Communism.” In a deck, beneath the principal headlines, is’ 
found: “Fundamental points in the letter of His Holiness, read and com-! 
mended for the American Episcopate by His Eminence Cardinal Adeodato: 
Piazza—Lack of Priests, a serious problem—The progress of work at the: 


conference of prelates.” 


Na Conferéncia Dos Bispos, Através do Seu Cardeal-Legado | 


S.S. PIO Xil APONTA 0S 
3 INIMIGOS MORTAIS 


1 Protestantismo 


DA IGREJA! 


Os Pontos Fundamentais da Carta de Sua Santidade Lida 
@ Comentada Para o Epsicopado Americano, Por Sua Em!- 
néncia o Cardeal Adeodato Piazza — Insuficiéncia do Clero, 
um Grave Problema —. A Marcha Dos Trabalhos da Reu- 
niao Dos Prelados 


press the feeling and attitude of the 
Church.” 

One Episcopal bishop even aired 
the issue in a talk to an outside group 
and publicly regretted what he 
termed ‘attacks on Catholicism” in 
the Convention. 

Bishop Melcher, under fire from 
several quarters, took pains to point 


@ Espiritismo} 
@ Comunismo, 


TIRAGEM: 81.040 yy ANO V — Rio de Janeiro, 28 de Julho de 1955 — N. 1.258 | ce 
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| by Vincent C. Franks 


Young Simon the Little and Simon the Tall, 

Across the bleak sheepcotes would whistle and call. 
The gimmer* and yearling, the slow and the fleet, 
Would answer by bleating or stomping their feet. 


Said Simon the Younger to Simon the Tall, 

“There’s little that happens, no nothing at all 

Out here on the hillsides. The world goes its way; 
It shrives us, neglects us, nor heeds what we say.” 


Then answered the Taller, and sad was his tone, 
“How trivial our lives as we watch here alone. 
We’re cast to the portion of men who are small, 
Who know no adventure beyond the sheep’s call.” 


Now Simon the Little and Simon the Tall 

Were dozing one midnight in winter’s snowfall. 
The sheep were alert, but the shepherds were still 
As angels appeared over Bethlehem’s hill. 


One sheep was a gimmer. They heard not her bleat— 
So she shook her great frame and stomped on her feet. 
Then the Simons awoke as glory shone round, 

And saw the Lord’s angel above the chilled ground. 


For they were the hearers (I think by design!) 

Who heard the Grand Note from the angel benign. 
So they rushed to the inn, left cudgel and horn, 

And hailed the Blest Child on the night He was born. 


Said Simon the Tall One, still trembling with awe 
And necking his scarf, for the night air was raw: 
“The Lord God has acted, Messiah is born, 

And we are His guardians this wonderful morn. 


“God honors us both on this meaningful date, 

(We grieved for our portion, complained of our fate!) 
But now to us shepherds His angels proclaim, 

That we are the firstlings to hallow His name.” 


Quoth Simon the Younger, in musing and thought 

How he’s lived for the sheep, and bargained and bought: 
“God uses us all, both the poor and elite— 

And the gimmer who woke us stomping her feet.” 


“Yes, yes!” said the Tall One, “O, gracious our God, 
To choose His first heralds from sheepcote and sod! 
And what if our names go unsung and unfiled— 
Enough that He chose us to welcome His Child.” 


Now Simon the Little has lived and has died, 
And Simon the Tall One is graved by his side. 
But how prosy their lives and common their beat, 
Had the gimmer not woke them stomping her feet! 


-*A two-year-old sheep. 
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While Shepherds Watched! 
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Temotys 


About How A Small Boy 
Discovered A Precious 


Secret Just Before Christmas 


S EVERYONE knows, stories which are not true in | 

some ways, but are very, very true in others, always 

begin by saying “once upon a time”. And so that is the way 
this story begins. 

Once upon a time, there was a little boy named Timothy | 
Brown. He had brown hair and browner eyes. And since I 
knew him long after this story happened, I can say that 
he had a face which never really grew old. The world was 
always just as interesting and just as much fun as it was 
when he was six. | 

Some people as they grow older pinch their faces and look 
unhappy more often than they look happy. Some men chew 
on big cigars and talk loudly to show how important they 
are. And some women wear high heels and dye their hair 
because they are old and “grown-up”. Some people are even 
cross with their children because their world is no longer : 
clear and fresh like a really good morning. But Timothy’s 
face never grew old and grey and heavy because his world 
was always new and friendly and fascinating like meeting 
people you enjoy. And I think that part of the reason is in 
the little story I would like to tell you about something 
Timothy once learned. 

There had been lots of excitement in the month before 
Christmas. His mother had taken him downtown to see a 
big parade with Santa Claus riding in a great big sleigh, | 
and there had been big balloons in the parade—a million 
times bigger than Timothy —and maybe even than his 
father. 

There had been Little Red Riding Hood and Black Sambo, | 
and a troll that lived under the bridge, and lots of other 
people that you and I and Timothy all know. And all along 
the street there were hundreds and hundreds of children— - 
more than Timothy had ever realized that God had made. 
Why, there were more than there were in Miss West’s class # 
in school; even more than came for assembly in school. 

And after the parade they had gone to see Santa Claus, | 
and Timothy had sat on his lap and felt his long white ¢ 
whiskers and whispered what he wanted for Christmas. | 
Timothy and his mother walked in the stores and saw the ¢ 
sparkling decorations—just like fairyland. Timothy was a? 
big boy and wasn’t afraid, but he was glad that Mother was | 
there. They walked and walked, and there were so many} 
people—most of them big people who got in the way when{ 
Timothy wanted to see something special in a showcase. 
There were so many things to look at and so many people 
that it was a wonderful day. They even ate downtown. But)’ 
most of all, Timothy was excited because he was going to/ 
buy a gift to wrap up and take to church so that it could) 
be sent to some child who had no mother or father. 

The days ahead were busy ones. There were so many 
packages for Mother to wrap. She kept a table full of all] 


es 


~~ gee 
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Jof paper and stickers and string and ribbon. There 
yown paper, red paper, gold paper, paper with pictures 
dren on snowy sleds, paper with trees and birds, and 
was even some paper that looked just like peppermint 
fall flattened out. 
)re were stickers with pictures of Santa Claus and 
¥wreathes and candles. Some said, “DO NOT OPEN 
}L CHRISTMAS”, and some said, “DO NOT OPEN 
(L XMAS”, and Timothy was not quite certain wheth- 
-h meant the same thing. But there was too much 
*#ment to ask. 
her was very busy wrapping and packing presents 
fnad to be sent away to relatives and other people. 
were people Timothy didn’t know very well, but when 
Pught about them and tried to make a picture of what 


- 


wvere like, they always seemed to come out not looking 
Pnything, but feeling like a wet coat or cold gloves. 
* were the people who always picked you up, held you 
ghtly, and laughingly said to Mother—never to you— 
, he looks just like his father’. For all of these people 
™ two grandmothers, and two grandfathers, three 
, four uncles, five cousins, and 
) relatives— Mother was busy 
ping gifts with the red ribbon and 
freen paper. These had to be done 
© because they were sent away. 
thy was not at all certain about 
ng these nice things away. It did 
‘to have something to do with “‘if 
ent them away, then they sent 
thing else back”. And that might 
» a difference. 
the days were spent in getting all 
; things ready. There was house- 
fing—which always made Timothy 
'y because some things which had 
‘themselves always seemed to come 
hiding then. This time, Timothy 
‘two especially friendly marbles 
back. There was baking, and 
4 was hanging of wreathes in the 
>; windows. There was putting of 
r bells on the front door. And all 
-ime there was still the wrapping 
ckages. Timothy kept his eyes on 
ff this because there were some things in which he was 
icularly interested. It began to look as if he were going 
ave to count pretty heavily on Santa Claus because it 
ad like Mother and Father had not heard very well 
n he was telling some of the things he wanted. 
at he didn’t really spend much time worrying about 
_ He was too excited because Mother let him wrap up 
package he was taking to the Sunday School party. He 
a piece of red paper and tied it up with a green ribbon 
| bits of silver. He had a little trouble getting the end to 
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hristmas Wrappiug 


By KENNETH J. ALLEN, JR. 


stay tucked in, but he finally managed it. And on one side 
he put a big sticker of Santa Claus. When it was all wrapped 
and put aside, he was very proud of it. 

Then the day for the Sunday School Christmas party 
came. Timothy was all dressed up. He shined a little more 
than was comfortable for a party, but Mother seemed to 
have a way of making you cleaner when you went visiting 
than you ever were at home. 

At the party, they had movies and they sang carols. But 
Timothy did not sing very loudly; he was paying too much 
attention to holding onto the gift he had brought—the one 
he had wrapped himself. After awhile it came time for each 
child to take his gift up and put it at the creche. Timothy 
was not the first one in line, and he wasn’t the last. I guess 
he was close to the middle. Each child went up and laid his 
gift around the manger scene. 

Timothy looked very, very hard at what he saw; he didn’t 
want to forget it. He saw the wise men in their funny 
clothes with their knobby camels and the star that hung 
over it all, and the shepherds, and the straw, and the cows. 
The figures were almost as big as he was. When his turn 
came he stepped up and laid his gift 
where the others had been put. Before 
going back, he looked for a minute into 
the crib where the Baby Jesus was. All 
of a sudden his eyes lit up, and he 
smiled to himself—the way that you 
and I do when we know something no- 
body else does. When he got back to 
his seat, he almost couldn’t wait for the 
party to be over. He had something 
important to tell Mother. 

When they were going home in the 
F car, Timothy turned to Mother and 
| told her what he had seen. ‘Mother, 
when I took my present up to leave 
with Jesus, I saw the most wonderful 
thing. You and I worked hard buying 
all those presents we wrapped, and we 
worked real hard at putting pretty pa- 
per around them and tying them with 
nice ribbon. But when I looked into the 
crib, I saw what the real Christmas 
present was. There was the little Jesus, 

* and he was all wrapped in swaddling 
clothes. Just like you and I wrapped our presents with 
paper, God wrapped his gift for us in the clothes a baby 
wears’. 

Mother was very wise, as Timothy knew. She should tell 
you when you should put on a coat, and when you had had 
enough to eat, and when you should go to bed, sometimes 
even before you knew it yourself. Because she was very wise 
and because she had known Jesus herself for a long time, 
she told Timothy, “That is one of the most wonderful things 
you have ever told me. I had never thought of it just that 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 33) 
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The Christmas Editorial 


No Room... 


The table was a large one, but the three were all 
crowded together at one corner of it. “No room! 
no room!” they cried out when they saw Alice 
coming. “There’s plenty of room!” said Alice in- 
dignantly, and she sat down... 

It is possibly true that Christian preaching in 
the past has made a little too much of the world’s 
wickedness. The world is indeed in the most proper 
sense of the word a place of the wicked, and as we 
contemplate our own lives and the lives of those 
around us, even those who are near and dear to us, 
we cannot in all honesty deny that this human race 
is indeed a company of miserable sinners. On the 
other hand if Christian preaching insists too 
strongly on the sheer wickedness of the world, this 
wickedness begins to assume something like heroic 
proportions—as in the case of Satan in Milton’s 
Paradise Lost—and people may even get into the 
habit of contemplating the thought of their wicked- 
ness with a certain inward satisfaction. “At least,” 
they may say to themselves, “there is something 
about us which is ultimately significant. At least 
there is something we can do on the grand scale. 
Our goodness is by the grace of God, perhaps, but 
our wickedness is our own.” This is indeed not 
unlike the attitude which we find in some of the 
contemporary French existentialists. 

Here we cannot even begin to deal with the fal- 
lacies involved in so gross an error of judgment, but 
we may helpfully remind ourselves that the world is 
not only wicked; the world is also ridiculous. Thus 
it may be useful once in a while to liken this world 
of ours not to the Biblical Sodom or Gomorrah, or to 
the Carthage of St. Augustine’s Confessions, but to 
the Mad Hatter’s Tea-party in Alice in Wonderland. 

“No room! no room!” Alice spoke quite truly when 
she pointed out that there was plenty of room, in the 
sense of a large number of vacant chairs, but she 
failed to understand what it was that her companions 
at the table wanted to do with all this vacant space. 
The restless trio were in the habit of changing their 
places at frequent intervals. What they wanted was 
room for maneuver and they resented the alien pres- 
ence that restricted their freedom. There was plenty 
of room for Alice at the table, but no room for her 
in the social pattern of the tea-party. Alice could only 


“and no room for him in the narrow schemes E 


be welcomed at the Mad Hatter’s Tea-party if it we 
a sane tea-party where people were content to occur 
each his own place and to allow others to occuy 
theirs. 

The very phrase “No room! no room!” is a stri 
ing echo of St. Luke’s gospel, “No room .. . in th 
Inn’. The fourth Gospel expresses the same though 
more generally: “He came unto his own and his o 
received him not’. Objectively speaking there was ¢ 
course plenty of room for the Christ in his worl 
but there was no room for him in the hearts of me 


which they govern their earthly existences. Ther 
is no room for him in the life of the individual pe 
son, because the individual person considers himse 
a free and self-governing being, dedicated to tht 
“pursuit of happiness” in his own self-chosen wax 
There is no room for him in the life of the commw 
nity and nation, because that life is governed tk} 
sovereign, independent secular authority that wi 
brook no interference. There is no room for him i 

the world as a whole because this world has not y& 
learned to look upon itself as one world, and man 
perhaps most, of those who are living in it are quit 

determined that it never shall. Things change out 
wardly but beneath the changes they remain ver 
much the same. There was no room then; there © 

still no room today. 

As the gospel story continues we see that thi 
Bethlehem motif, “No room! no room!” persistél 
throughout the life of the Incarnate Lord. Thu 
Jesus can say to an enthusiastic volunteer, “TH 
foxes have holes, the birds of the air have nests, bu 
the son of man has nowhere to lay his head”. 

As the story moves swiftly to its tremendow! 
climax we see how on Calvary men attempted ai! 
ingenious solution of the problem that had baffle! 
them at Bethlehem. “Why not make room for th 
Christ on the Cross?” It was true, of course, that mes 
die on the cross and have very quickly to be takes! 
down from it; but, after that, everlasting room cas 
be made for them in the grave. This particular solv! 
tion of the problem had only one defect. When at las! 
the human scheme of things had found what it rd 
garded as an appropriate place for the Christ, hi 
most inconveniently declined to remain there! Thi 
problem of making room for the Lord Christ is sti! 
with us to this very day. 

The great sin of modern piety against this terriblii 
story of human blindness and stupidity, of the sel H 
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tered, self-frustrating folly of mankind, is the 
of having turned it into a beautiful legend, al- 
spst a fairy tale. Despite the sugary art of so many 
H our Christmas cards and pictures, despite the 
pkly sentimentality of so many unworthy Christ- 
gps plays and tableaux, the fact remains that the 
dristmas story is not a pretty story. It is not good 
dat babies should have to be born in stables and 
‘sid in mangers because there is no room for them 
‘bbe born anywhere else, just as it is an evil neces- 
iy that love should have to be crucified because 
il 

| 


fen cannot live with it. Christmas has more in 
mmon with Good Friday than it is fashionable to 
‘ppose. We remember the presence of the ox and 
fe ass at the Nativity, and even sentimentalize over 
fem, but we pass over in silence the bugs and the 
»as who must also have been there. Were it not for 
te presence of the angels, the Christmas story would 
@deed be a sorid story. But then, were is not for 
me presence of the angels, the whole history of man 
f the world would also be a sordid story. 

It is good to remember that “the angels keep their 

Sicient places’, not only at Bethlehem but every- 
ere else. It is because the angels keep their ancient 
aces that this world remains fundamentally God’s 
orld despite all that men have done in it. Where 
/ an is silent, the angels sing; where men are indif- 
prent, the angels worship. So it is that in the great 
imes of human history the eternal verities are still 
oclaimed and venerated, even if not—alas, by us. 
he angels are the angels of sanity who know how 
> keep their place and make room for others, beings 
) satisfied with their calling and role in the scheme 
> creation that they make no inordinate demands 
or room for maneuver. 
1 The sin of man is indeed tragic when we measure 
in terms of what it persuades men to do to each 
‘cher and of the way in which it leads the human 
lace to the rejection of God. But considered in itself, 
i, its pretensiousness and conceit, in its farsical pre- 
amption, it is ridiculous. Thus the beginning of the 
jad of the sin of man is the moment when man begins 
) right the wrong which was perpetrated at Bethle- 
tem, to correct the obliquity of vision which so mis- 
hd him there. The beginning of the end of the sin of 
han is the moment of sanity in which he begins to 
hake room in the pattern of his own little life for 
he Lord of Life itself who is also Lord of Love. 


J. V. Langmead Casserly 
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CATHOLIC FOR EVERY TRUTH OF GOD . . . PROTESTANT AGAINST THE ERRORS OF MAN 
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Che Christmas 
Message from the 
Presiding 
Bishop... 


The most significant 
events in our lives are 
given. We have 

nothing to say about our 
birth, our natural 
endowments, our initial 
environment. Unless 

we take a responsibility 
which does not belong 

to us, death comes upon 
us without our knowing 
the number of our days. 
The test of life is 

the way we meet and accept 
these given circumstances. 


The deepest note of 

true religion is the give- 
ness of God. Ye have 

not chosen me... I have 
chosen you. We show the 
quality of our Faith 

by our response. 


So for the true under- 
standing of Christmas the 
emphasis must be upon 
the fact, God so loved 

the world that He 

gave. The gift of God 

is eternal life through 
Jesus Christ. 


God’s blessings come not 
as a result of our own 
wisdom, creativeness, 

or worthiness. The 
initiative is His. God so 
loved. 


So at this time with 
humble, thankful, and joy- 
ous hearts we receive 

the Lord Jesus Christ. 


How silently, how 
silently, the wondrous 
gift is given! 

Where meek souls will 
receive him, still the 
dear Christ enters in. 


Hh, KP Plaseed 


PRESIDING BISHOP 
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Searching the 
Scriptures ... 


King Kehoboan 
listened to the 

young hot heads 
and so ruined the 


a 


I Kings 12 :1-20; Ezek. 37:21-28; John 17:2] 


HE history of the kingdom ¢| 

rael is a success story in rey 

The only great days it ever k| 
in the worldly sense, were the dal 
David and Solomon. Then, for a 
space of time, Israel was the greq 
of the nations in its own little w! 
But after the death of Solomod 
rael’s history takes the form 
descending line. 

The first disaster was the brea 
tween the North and the South vj 
produced two kingdoms where “J 
had been only one before. The nil 
ern kingdom was destroyed by i1/ 
ing armies two centuries later2# 
the southern kingdom lasted onl## 
other century and a quarter. N¥ 
tion ever had brighter dreams s® 
Israel did in the days of Davidi® 
no people ever saw its hopes for r/ 
rial grandeur more completely # 
trated in the end. | 

The immediate cause of the dil 
tion of the kingdom is evident em 
from reading the story of Solom 
reign. The glory of his kingdoni! 
built on rotten foundations. His|/® 


| 
n't 
ot 


ple, his palace, the luxury of his 


they rebelled. The North had a 
been somewhat restive under thé # 
of David and Solomon, who }! 
Southerners, and even before 
mon’s death rumblings of revol)! 
been heard. His son Rehoboam,! 
had neither David’s genius fo 
and politics nor his father’s flat 
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j 
urandiloquent gesture, was totally 
abable of dealing with the crisis in 
sfih he found himself. The result 
ithe loss, forever, of two-thirds of 
territory and an even larger pro- 
on of his people. 

e sad story is told in I Kings 
20. When Rehoboam came to 
hem to be recognized as king by 
MIsrael’ (which here means the 
vs of the North as contrasted with 
tribe of Judah to which the king 
Aged) he was confronted with a 
tion for the redress of grievances. 
tory tells how the older men ad- 
_ him to meet the demands of the 
le and so win their gratitude and 
Pty. But he preferred to listen to 
7oung hot-heads who were close 
fm and who recommended a policy 
pression and violence. In every 
y, including ours, there are 
who think that generosity and 
irit of compromise are signs of 
#ness. So Rehoboam not only re- 
Jd to make any conciliatory move, 
actually threatened to increase 
deople’s burdens. 

cael always had a strong demo- 
¢ traditions which regarded 
s as, at best, a necessary evil and 
evhole ethos of the nation was op- 
91 to the claims of Divine King- 


; 
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own Bible study. 


Dr. Robert C. Dentan, author of Searching 
‘the Scriptures, the feature literally hundreds 
Sof readers have demanded, is professor of Old 
i\Testament at New York’s General Theological 
Seminary and the author of Holy Scriptures in 
“the Church’s Teaching Series. For five years 
9(1950-54) he was editor of The Journal of 
\\Biblical Literature. He has planned his Bible 
‘series for Episcopal Churchnews on a three- 
‘year schedule. The first year will cover God’s 
“mighty acts in history; the second year will concentrate on the 
great Doctrines implicit in the Bible, and the third year will be 
+ concerned with the implications of the Bible story for the reader’s 
daily life. Readings are taken from both Old and New Testaments, 
and, wherever possible, are chosen to illustrate how the two great 
divisions of the Bible complement each other. Already, through- 


louse Divided Against .. . 


by Kobert C. Dentan 


ship made by Solomon and his imita- 
tors. Since this tradition was espe- 
cially strong among the northern 
tribes, no serious observer could 
doubt how they would react to Reho- 
boam’s stupidity and arrogance. They 
raised the old battlecry of rebellion, 
which had been even in David’s days 
—‘What portion have we in David? 
We have no inheritance in the son of 
Jesse !’’—and expelled the Davidic dy- 
nasty, decisively and finally, from 
their territory. 

Jeroboam, the hero of the revolt, 
was consecrated king over the tribes 
of the North. His dynasty was soon 
to be exterminated in blood, as were 
most of the dynasties of the northern 
kingdom, but at least for his own life- 
time he was securely enthroned as 
king over most of the land of Israel. 
It is important to keep in mind that, 
during the two centuries that fol- 
lowed, the northern kingdom (Israel) 
was the greatest of the two and most 
of the important events in the his- 
tory of the period transpired there. 
But it is also important to remember 
that it was the people of the little, 
relatively insignificant, kingdom of 
Judah (the “Jews’’) who were to sur- 
vive the catastrophies of later times 
and preserve for the world the incal- 


out the nation, groups are using Searching the Scriptures for their 
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culable treasure of God’s revelation. 
Here we see one of the persistent pat- 
terns of God’s working in history. He 
chooses the most improbable agents 
(judged by human standards), “the 
weak ...and the base... and the 
things that are despised” (I Cor. 
1:27f), for the accomplishment of 
His mighty purposes. 

One of the unchanging convictions 
of biblical religion is that God desires 
the unity of His people. The perma- 
nent separation of the Hebrew king- 
doms was certainly not in accord with 
God’s will, though it may have been 
necessary under the circumstances of 
the time. We can see that it resulted 
from human sin rejecting the purpose 
of God for Israel. This first great 
schism in the household of faith, like 
every later one, was the result of ar- 
rogance and a selfish love for power. 
But the great spiritual leaders of 
Israel were confident that God had 
both the will and the might ultimate- 
ly to overrule the wills of sinful men 
and would one day restore to His peo- 
ple “the witness of visible unity.” 
This assurance is beautifully and 
pathetically expressed by the prophet 
Ezekiel (37:21-28) in words which 
gain added poignance from the reali- 
zation that when they were spoken 
the northern kingdom had already 
been gone for over a century and the 
southern was at that moment lying in 
ruins. 

The problem of the unity of God’s | 
people is still with us in both the po- 
litical and ecclesiastical life of our 
modern world. So, as we conclude our 
study of the disruption of the ancient 
community of faith, it is well to re- 
mind ourselves of the prayer for the 
unity of His people which the Fourth 
Gospel places upon the lips of Jesus 
(John 17:20-23). 


Dr. Dentan discusses the Prophet 
El:jah, “the Troubler of Israel, whose 
task was to awaken the sleeping spir- 
itual and moral sensibilities of the 
nation.” 


CHEATING THE DEVIL | 


Basic Training for the Love of God . . . Proving Human 
Love is a Preparation for Something Much Greater 


OU CAN find out some of the 
things that exist, and their 
meaning, through the sciences and 
the arts, but there are additional 
ways. One is to fall in love. 
Romantic love is fraught with 
perils and full of promises. No- 
where is the need greater for clear 
thinking and clear language. One 
must steer between the Scylla of 
cheap sentimentality and thrills, 
and the Charybdis of those cold and 
worried sociological treatises on 
marital adjustment. Fortunately 
this can be done, and often is done. 
First, let us strip Scylla of her 
sentiment. We can begin by point- 
ing out that although romantic love 
actually exists, and is frequent and 
important, this does not imply any 
doctrine that ‘there is only one 
woman in the world for me.” The 
experience of romantic love can be 
repeated. That two people have been 
in love with each other does not in- 
capacitate them from falling in love 
with someone else. Nor does roman- 
tic love necessarily lead to mar- 
riage; sometimes it should not. Two 
people may be deeply in love, yet 
hopelessly separated by tempera- 
mental and psychological differ- 
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By Chad Walsh 


ences. And finally, when marriage 
does follow, the special kind of vi- 
sion that romantic love imparts does 
not necessarily remain constant. It 
may flicker and come and go; it may 
fade away completely, and be re- 
placed by a quieter, less beatific 
vision. This does not disprove the 
original vision, nor does it annul 
the continued validity and inner 
reality of the marriage. 

These many negations do not com- 
pel us to steer toward cold Charyb- 
dis. The experience of romantic 
love, whether it lasts a lifetime or 
ten minutes, is one of the plain facts 
with which we must reckon, if we 
are to make sense of life. It is yet 
another door suddenly opening. 


God’s Truth in a Face 


What happens is that the lover 
sees his beloved as she essentially 
is, and she sees him as he essen- 
tially is. What they essentially are 
is not what they are at the moment; 
that is what the camera records. 
But to take its verdict as final is like 
regarding the smudge on a woman’s 
cheek, when she stands up beside 
the stove, as final. 

The lover sees not merely the 
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transient woman, but the ete: 
woman half hidden—the woman: 
will be in God’s good time if: 
consents to His plans for he 
demption and glorification. 

It is as though the lover l 


backward and forward at the si@ 


time. His beloved is in Eden, | 
Paradise has not been lost; shi 
standing among the shining sai 
in the final times. Therefore ¢ 
knowledge is true knowledge; 

knowledge of what God intend 
truth for this woman. In so fa! 
she sees her lover in this same r 
ner, her knowledge is also true. 

each of them, having seen Gi 
truth in one face, is better ena, 
to catch glimpses of it in all fae! 


The Devil Comes Cheerfully — 


When romantic love does le 

marriage, the devil ime 
pricks up his pointed ears. He cai 
cheerfully to any wedding. Hel 


already walked beside the lo/@ 


during their moonlight strolls, ; 
ing to mingle his whispers 
their own; and he will not ci 
them after they have spoken 1! 


promises at the altar. Vk 


In general, the devil operate 


assumption that the more beau- 
j and God-blessed anything is, 
more useful it can prove to him. 
oning thus, he works to per- 
e the husband and wife that 
lage is so complete a fulfill- 
as to obviate the need for any 
r temple than their home. He 
es each to regard the other as 
enough. If he succeeds, they 
i—quite literally—to “idolize” 
other. 
is form of religion—like many 
forms—delights the devil 
than any amount of atheism. 
grees with the Bible, which sol- 
ty warns time and again against 
Mtry, but is almost silent in re- 
4 to atheism. And the devil pre- 
iithat idolatry be on a high level. 
Wnows that a confirmed alcoholic 
™ some day wake up in revulsion 
join Alcoholics Anonymous. But 
® man’s wife truly reflects the 
sance and glory of her Creator, 
ie deserves a love separated only 
. hair’s-breadth from idolatry, 
her husband be expected to 
» some morning with disgust in 
ifheart and organize Idolaters 
ymous? 


Love—this side of idolatry 


od, Thou art here—and this is 
7 e—but this is not Thou.” These 
# cries need to be uttered often 
with equal emphasis; they are 
“words to spiritual health—and 
alone in marriage. The nature 
> needs to say them to nature, 
ocial reformer to his work of 


JG and inevitably sinful creature 
iashares my life with me.” But— 
tu art here—and this is Thine. 
Wiis love, which Thou hast made 
Gible, this love that exists be- 
e Thou hast created the woman 
& shares my life with me, I am 
@aring myself for the time when 
9111 greater love—an inconceiv- 
® greater love—will engulf the 
agof us.” 

Dive God and laugh at the devil. 
@ ming that a husband and wife 
% these twin commandments, and 
eby keep their love for each 
lic this side of idolatry, what can 
Yhstian marriage do to bring them 
ter to God? Certainly, wedlock 
Sie of God’s preferred schools, 
He sees to it that most of us 


| 
\ 
¥ 
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enroll as pupils. 

If the marriage is based on ro- 
mantic love, it offers further oppor- 
tunity for each to see the other as 
he essentially and potentially is, 
with the dew of Eden still fresh, 
and time in its fullness of redeemed 
splendor. I have already spoken of 
this—the deep, clear vision. 


Sex is a Sacrament 


But marriage offers also the gift 
of God-blessed sex. Sex, with thanks 
to God and to His glory, can make 
of marriage a school of reverence 
for the whole material universe that 
God has created. Here, between a 
man and a woman, is a love both 
physical and spiritual. For a man to 
tell his wife that he loves her spirit 
and then end the sentence with a 
period is blasphemy against both 
her and the God Who lovingly cre- 
ated more than spirit. 

Love, which claims both body and 
spirit, is a human clue to the mean- 
ing of the sacraments. The lover, 
when he stops to think about it, will 
see how reasonable it is that water 
can mean a reai death and a real 
rebirth, and that Christ embodies 
Himself in bread and wine. He will 
recognize, too, that whereas the 
familiar sacraments are the Mount 
Everests of the sacramental land- 
scape, there are other mountains 


Mx. 


This Article 


This is the third chapter which we have 
been privileged to publish from Chad 
Walsh’s Behold the Glory, the Harper 
Lenten Book for 1956. This volume, sched- 
uled for publication in January, has been 
chosen by the Religious Book Club as part 
of a dual selection for January. 

In the book, Dr. Walsh first deals with 
the sudden flashes of insight—the percep- 
tion of another and more enduring world 
—which come to believer and unbeliever 
alike. He then explores various areas of 
ordinary life, seeking traces of the same 
illumination. The final section of the book 
is devoted to the Biblical perspective and 
the role of Christ, as these make sense of 
the totality of human experience. Behold 
the Glory is copyrighted, 1955, by Chad 
Walsh. 
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and foothills. Something of the sac- 
ramental—less charted but undeni- 
able—is to be found in sticks and 
stones and horses and birds and the 
meetings of the city council. 


Death and Resurrection 


Marriage is also a small-scale dem- 
onstration of the truth that you must 
die in order to live, and that only 
after you cease to be merely your- 
self will you begin to be really your- 
self. That the ‘‘one flesh’ may come 
into being, the husband dies to him- 
self, the wife to herself. From double 
surrender and double death, “one 
flesh” is born. But within the unity 
of the new being, a twin resurrection 
becomes manifest. The husband and 
wife, without ceasing to be one flesh, 
become more profoundly than ever 
themselves. This is a partial though 
admittedly imperfect allegory for the 
Christian experience of conversion. 
The person who dies to himself, and 
then rises from this particular death, 
with Christ as the new life within 
him, is yet not absorbed by Christ. 
For the first time he is truly him- 
self, for his true self is liberated 
and revealed by the Christ Who 
dwells within. 


Children—Love Incarnate 


Finally—but not last in order of 
importance—there is the gift of chil- 
dren. Here is a miracle more aston- 
ishing than anything Christ did with 
loaves and fishes. Here God has dele- 
gated His creativity so that its joy 
may be intimately shared. God, the 
angels in heaven, the parents and 
their families and friends, all are 
permitted a full share of rejoicing 
when a child is born. Here is love 
incarnate. 

At the moment of the miracle, when 
a new life is thrust into the hands 
of the two human beings chosen to 
cherish and guide it, a flood of new 
knowledge enters the father and 
mother. They know intuitively that 
God’s love and His creativity are as 
inseparable within His own being as 
are the body and spirit of love. They 
know now and at last what it means 
when we say that God is a Father, 
forever seeking every prodigal son. 
They comprehend—perhaps for the 
first time—the depth of the love that 
moved God when He sent His only- 
begotten Son to endure all that was 
required to be endured, for the sal- 
vation of the prodigal sons. END 
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meee OCA Lure INS OUR- WESTERN CULTURE 


by nas van 18. dSavvett 


i KNOW something about family life. I have read 
few books on the subject, but I have been a child, 
and a son; a lover and a husband and a father. I 
have failed in all these things. Not completely per- 
haps, but noticeably. I do not write therefore as 
one who has achieved success, but as a human being, 
and by the grace of God a Christian, holding within 
my Memory and experience something of the joys 
and sorrows and difficulties of family life. 

I have no formula to offer which will guarantee 
a happy family life. I have no plan whereby a family 
can become Christian in six easy lessons. I do not 
believe there are any such plans or formulas. I be- 
lieve the family is a good and necessary institution, 

and that it can only achieve its purpose, of which 
the by-product is a relative kind of happiness, with- 
in the awareness of the need for God; and by His 
help. 

Emil Brunner, in his essay on marriage in The 
Divine Imperative, says this: “Even the Christian 
and the Christian moralist stand baffled and help- 
less before many of the problems of marriage... 
We only need to remind ourselves once more... 
that so long as marriage exists there will be insol- 
uble problems; so long as man lives ‘in this flesh’ he 
will never finally settle the problem of his sex na- 


ture. Even in the ethic of marriage, the final word 


must be: to live on the Divine forgiveness.” 
If we do not realize this at the start, our thinking 


- will be as unreal as Hollywood, and our solutions of 


family problems will be paper solutions having little 
relevance to the life of a living, loving, suffering 
and desiring human family. 


Is the Family Necessary? 


The first question I should like to raise is this: 
Is the family the basic and necessary unit of social 
life? This idea has been generally accepted in west- 
ern culture until our own century when voices have 
been raised urging men to abandon the ancient idea 
of family life, and to recognize that there may be 
some other workable social system; some practical 
family structure other than “until death us do 
part”. Most people I am sure believe that an indi- 
vidual should stick to one mate. But modern man 
doesn’t take it for granted that monogamy is the 


only justifiable kind of family life. 


~ I should like to point out that, for the Christian, 
one husband or one wife is primarily right, not 
merely for economic or social reasons, but because 
the Christian holds it to be of the divine order of 


creation, though only men of faith may see this 
clearly. The single mate idea is good not just be- 
cause it works (some of the time) or because it is 
found in most civilized societies but because we 
find in human love and in the family the reason one 
man should be united with one woman. The given 
fact (and here I think I paraphrase Dr. Brunner) 
is that every human being is the child of one father 
and one mother who are not simply bodies, but 
bodies and souls. The existence of any person is 
bound up inextricably with two other existencies; 
and all three know it. Though sin and error may 
disrupt the unity of these three persons, the knowl- 
edge of this condition is never lost. Man can never 
erase the uniqueness of this relationship or forget 
that it exists. 

Furthermore it is also a given fact that human 
love at its earthly best is monistic. Men and women 
may, and do have polygamous desires. But aside 
from ethical obligations about what we ought to 
feel and do, I think we all recognize when we are 
really in love that the intrusion of a third person 
is disturbing. The desire for change, for variety 
may exist because of human sinfulness, but natural 
love at its best is single-minded; and we know this 
when we are genuinely in love, partly because we 
know we do not want to share that loved one with 
somebody else. “Two’s company, three’s a crowd.” 


The Situation Analyzed 


Believing that monogamy is of divine creation, 
therefore, Christians particularly are disturbed by 
the present situation of the family. There are clear 
signs that its unity and solidarity are breaking up. 
There is no need to quote statistics to prove this. 
Some of the several causes of this condition can be 
stated briefly admitting that many of the causes 
may be hidden from our sight in the complex fer- 
ment of our present culture. 

One cause of the present situation of the family 
is the breakdown of religious faith and its by-prod- 
uct—the weakening of our respect for moral law. 
We do live in a society in which all institutions, 
philosophies, and religious assumptions have been 
called into question, and viewed with a new skepti- 
cism. It is almost universally clear that in the in- 
tellectual convulsions of the past hundred years the 
ancient faith in God has been lost. And that loss 
has been accompanied or followed by a loss of faith 
in man, and in the basic moral codes of our heri- 
tage. The family, along with other institutions, has 


Continued on page 35 


[_WOMAN’S CORNER | 


Thoughts 
For 
Christmas 


You ean find Christmas in the most 
unlikely places! 

It comes every year on December 
25th, to be sure. Home is a mad 
scramble of last-minute wrapping of 
gifts; fixing up the tree; getting out 
all the cakes and cookies; visiting 
friends; going to midnight service; 
singing carols, and being with the 
family and loving that being to- 
gether. It’s a season filled with mys- 
tery and excitement and beauty and 
so much fun. 

No wonder that at least one per- 
son in every family every year al- 
ways says wistfully: 

“Why can’t we have Christmas all year 
*round.” 

But that’s why I say, you can find 
Christmas in the most unlikely places 
—anytime you want to. 

I found Christmas in a church bul- 
letin that wasn’t a December issue; 
in a children’s hymn that didn’t even 
mention the word; in a jewelry store 
pamphlet on how to take care of a 
watch, and in “dirty dishes.” 

You may well ask how? And I'll 
have to admit it took imagination, 
but then the birth of the Son of God 
2,000 years ago really taxed the 
imagination of the Jews. They ex- 
pected God’s Christ to arrive on a 
cloud of glory or at least to be born 
in a palace instead of a stable and 
of aristocratic parents instead of 
peasant folk. Nevertheless, God had 
His own idea of how He should come 
into the world. He chose something 
very normal like the birth of a child 
and made it a glorious event. As one 
author wrote, in a church bulletin: 


“When God wants an important 
Thing done in the world, or a wrong 
righted, He goes about it in a very 
singular way. He does not release His 
thunderbolts nor stir up His earth- 
quakes. He simply has a tiny baby 
born, perhaps in a very humble home, 
perhaps of a very humble mother. 
And He puts the idea or purpose into 
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a mother’s heart. And she puts it in 
the baby’s mind; and then—God 
waits! Each baby comes as a message 
that God is not yet discouraged with 
man.” 


Then, here are the words of a chil- 
dren’s hymn that also say something 
about Christmas—without actually 
mentioning the season: 


They lived not only in ages past, 

There are hundreds of thousands still, 

The world is bright with the joyous 
saints 

Who love to do Jesus’ will. 

You can meet them in school, or in 
lanes, or at sea, 

In Church, or in trains, or in shops, or 
at tea, 

For the saints of God are just folk like 
me, 

And I mean to be one too. 


—Lesbia Scott, 1929 


How does this reflect Christmas? 
Its words are so simple—just like a 
child’s attitude towards the Christ- 
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mas story. A child doesn’t ha% 
have the miracle of Christ’s | 
proven to him. He accepts ane 
lieves and thinks it’s wonderful 
God did. This hymn also spealiii 
brightness and joy and commomfl 
—all a part of Christmas and 0} 
wanting to show us that His Sif 
are just folk like you and meis 
hundreds of thousands of othersif 
us. You can find saints of God ews 
where, not just in church aay 
just at Christmas time. . 
Here’s still another Christ 
thought—about time—from a | 
booklet found in a jewelry store 
about stars, too. Stars are certi# 
a part of Christmas, beginning 
the Star of Bethlehem and inclul 
the star on top of the Christma 
and all the stars in the sky. The } 
are not just beautiful to see,H 
literally the only means we havi! 
day of telling time. Here’s whaj} 
booklet says: 


Slice. 


rs 


a the U. S. Observatory at Wash- 
n, there are several Riefler clocks 

1 have been built and installed at 
expense. These clocks have been 
ted on concrete piers sunk deep 

p earth to avoid vibration. They 
pused in a room which is kept 
ys at a certain temperature. Every 
econds they are automatically 

d by electricity. They run by 
um. Yet, in spite of all precau- 

} which human ingenuity can de- 
these clocks do not keep perfect 
The fixed stars are nature’s own 
keepers. They alone are abso- 

y accurate. Through nightly ob- 
tions of the stars, corrections are 

> in the variations of these Riefler 

s so that the nation may have its 
as nearly correct as humanly pos- 

bb) 

Jay when the world we live in 
overned by automobiles, tele- 
sets, radios, deep freezers, 
-mix foods, and—yes, Christ- 
shopping in crowded stores, it’s 
erful to know that the only way 
ave of getting something so 
ary as the “right time” is from 
ars God created. 

s a real mental leap to go from 
_to thoughts of dirty dishes, 
lirty dishes—or rather one au- 
thoughts on this household 
have a Christmas message, too, 
ase they express thankfulness. I 
the author’s name had been 
, because it surely took some 
erful imagination to write this: 


k God for the dirty dishes; 
py have a story to tell; 
by the stack I have, 
eems we are living very well. 
ile other people are starving, 
aven’t the heart to fuss: 
by this stack of evidence, 
d’s awfully good to us. 
bne of these authors intended 
~thoughts for Christmas, but 
certainly carry a Christmas mes- 
since they show that God thinks 
baby born is a message of hope; 
God’s saints are people like you 
ime; that we can go just so far 
this thing we call “progress,” 
tthe stars still give us our time, 
that dirty dishes are a reason 
eing thankful. 
f course, this is a writer’s fanci- 
Sattempt to see Christmas in 
es not necessarily pertaining to 
Hite on the calendar. There’s no 
‘titute for the beauty of a Christ- 
@ service, or the love and faith in 
mily, or the fun of opening pack- 
@;, or the majestic splendor of 
itree or the mystery surrounding 
occasion that thrills children. 
#ut since Christmas is beauty and 
® and faith and fun and mystery, 
| can have Christmas anytime be- 
se it’s eternally in any heart that’s 
its knees giving thanks, saying: 
ory to God in the highest and on 
h peace, goodwill towards men.” End 
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for what 
does a 
child pray? 


If he lives in your town, 

his prayers may be centered 
on a bright red bike, 

a coonskin cap, or a string 
of sleek electric trains. 


If he lives in the poverty of a 
war-tired country overseas, his 
prayer may seek the comfort of a 
warm undershirt, a meal that 
fills his stomach, or pencils and 
books—a chance to go to school and 
learn about the world 

around him. 


Through the Child Sponsorship plan of the Save the Children 
Federation, you can gain the satisfaction of caring for a needy 
overseas child—“a child of your own.” Your funds will purchase 
food, warm clothing, bedding, school supplies, and other necessi- 
ties. You will enjoy the family touch of exchanging pictures and 
letters, following “your” child’s progress throughout the year. 
A child sponsorship is only $120 a year, just $10 a month—so little 
to do so much good. ; 


PARTIAL LIST OF NATIONAL SPONSORS 


Miss Faith Baldwin Spryos Skouras 
Mrs. Mark W. Clark Rey. Ralph W. Sockman 
Mrs. Sherwood Eddy Dr. Robert Gordon Sproul 
Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower Mrs. Spencer Tracy 
Hon. James A. Farley Rt. Rey. Henry St. G. Tucker 
Hon. Herbert Hoover Mrs. Fred M. Vinson 
Henry R. Luce Thomas J. Watson 
Mrs. J. C. Penney Mrs. Wendell L. Willkie 


TOE hades FOUNDED 1932 

a ees : = 

CC f SAVE THE children FEDERATION 
me Ug fs ! CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT INTERNATIONAL CENTER 

Side fod ad 345 EAST 46TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


lmwonldalikeutopsponsorsachildtin seen fe ge tn. ee (Greece, 
Korea, Finland, West Germany, France, or where the need is 
greatest). I will pay $120 for one year, $30 per quarter, or $10 
a month. 

Enclosed is payment for the full year () first quarter [| first month [] 


Please send me my child’s name, story and picture. 
1 cannot sponsor a child, but I want to help by giving $ 


Ces ae eta ae 
“The hope of tomorrow is the child of today’ CN-7 


Contributions to the Federation are Federal Income Tax deductible. 
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DO WE 
TAME = 
CHRISTMAS © 
FOR 
GRANTED 


Answers to Questions— by Dora Chaplin 


Certain neighborhoods concentrate on an annual effort called ‘““Keep Christ- 


mas Christian.” 


This is a praiseworthy attempt to stress the religious aspect 


and soft-pedal the commercial. The sad truth is that harrassed moderns 
may sing carols by the hour (or listen to them), and even attend many church 
services without ever being deeply moved by the almost unbelievable wonder 


of the Incarnate God. 


Every year some honest readers write to us and admit that they have 
become almost bored by what should be a glorious opportunity for worship. 


“What is the matter with Christmas nowadays?” 
“Can it be that we accept God’s concern for His Creation as a matter 


inquire, 


they ask. We are led to 


of course? Supposing He had left us to struggle on without the Mighty Act 


of His coming to our rescue?” 


Dear Dora Chaplin: 

I am worried because I do not seem to 
be able to respond to the seasons of the 
Church Year. They seem unreal ...I am 
a young mother and for the sake of my 
children I know I should feel differently 
about the festivals—Christmas, for in- 
stance. It has become so commercial and 
hectic that I almost dread its coming 
round. 

Mrs. EV. 
Dear Mrs. W 

All Christians have to face the fact 
that the great festivals of the Church 
must be celebrated in the midst of 
a civilization which is not God-cen- 
tered. You will remember that St. 
Paul reminded the early Church that 
they were “a colony of heaven,” and 
this is equally true today. Both they 
and we live in a secular culture and 


under its political jurisdiction, but 
are ordained to be “a holy nation,” 
“the Family of God,” “the Body of 


Christ.” Colonists who settle among 
barbarians nurture their young, and 
live themselves, with a loyalty to 
their distant native land. Our “native 
land” is ultimately with God in 
Christ. For this we were created. 
Let us take Christmas as our par- 
ticular example. The principle be- 
hind our worship is the same in any 
season, and I would suggest that you 
try to direct your thought not to the 
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season, or to your feelings, but to 
the action of God that ts celebrated. 
Worship is a trustful response to 
God. If at the back of your mind 
the block is really created by your 
doubt about the historical truth of 
the birth of Christ, or any other fac- 
tor in connection with it, do go to 
see your rector and ask him to help 
you. Sometimes we blame the com- 
mercialism and use it as an excuse 
for our doubts. 

Having tried to clear the way in 
your thoughts, we then face the con- 
ditions of the modern household. The 
pressure of the hundreds of extra 


chores at Chrismas comes to. 
people, especially parents. As ux 
children grow, jobs like the dressing 
of the tree can be shared by the fam- 
ily instead of evolving on one willing 
person: so can the putting away of 
decorations afterwards. We can plan 
ahead and do many things before- 
hand which are often left until the 
last minute. It is a pity to have Aunt 
Susan’s unwrapped present stand in 
the way of our worship of Almighty 
God, but it can. However, even when 
we have done everything possible to 
avoid unnecessary confusion and 
overwork, there are certain inter- 
ruptions and excitements which are 
inevitable and which have to be ac- 
cepted as part of the whole picture. 
What is the use of giving pious ad- 
monitions to parents who are duti- 
fully trying to attend the Christmas 
assemblies of their various children, 
or to chauffeur them from one en- 
gagement to another? Sometimes we 
try to be very methodical and to 
simplify wherever we can, and still 
we feel too exhausted to pray. Why 
try to conceal that from God? He 
knows it anyway. We can offer up 
our tiredness along with everything 
else. 

It is worth asking ourselves, do 
we expend our energy on the most 
important things, or do we fuss over 
what does not matter? This brings 
us to the central truth of Christmas. 
What is it all about? Year after year 
Christmas plays are given in 
churches and schools. We sing carols, 
decorate our homes, exchange gifts, 
and make merry. Why? Is it merely 
a good American custom led by a 
mythical figure called Santa Claus? 
Is it merely a chance for a day or 
two at home and some sentimenta! 
feelings about our neighbors? 

Christmas is the celebration of the 
forgiving Love of God and of His 
continuing outreach into our lives. 
If we do not stay still long enough 
to remember it, how can we be thank- 


continued on page $4 


DO YOU HAVE A PROBLEM? 


Perplexed? Do 
you find it hard to relate your Christian belief 
your school activities ... 
your social whirl? Are you sure of these beliefs? 


Are you worried? Doubting? 
to your home life... 


Why not write to: 


DORA CHAPLIN 


Who will answer your questions from her own ex- 
perience in Christian living and her own clear 
Send her your ques- 
tions in care of P. O. Box 1379, Richmond, Va. 


grasp of Christian truth. 
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TELEVISION 


fl CERTAIN amount of drudgery and 
wasted effort is involved in every 
Wocation. For the television reviewer 
jt happens to be looking at any num- 
toer of programs which are not worth 
hooking at in order to tell people about 
© the ones that are. It was, then, with 
sigh of resignation that I settled 
Hoack a few Sundays ago to a morn- 
ing of religious television. With a 
Wsigh because nothing can be more 
a depressing than some religious tele- 
evision with its moralisms, exhorta- 
itions and “significant”? discussions. 
This particular morning I decided 
ito find out what Look Up and Live 
swas up to, the program which is 
Toften produced by our National Coun- 


| 
} 
i 
my 
| 
{ 
; 
| 


oo early—or too late—for after the 
ommercial there appeared on my 


Mijazz musicians and they were play- 
ing something quite “unreligious”’ 
in’ the conventional sense of that 
ord. Sure enough it was Dave Bru- 
Mbeck and his jazz quartet “coming 
“yon,” as we used to say, with some 
*“‘real gone blues.” The morning was 
apparently not going to be a total 
loss after all. 
© Suddenly, superimposed over the 
*}musicians there appeared the words 
“Look Up and Live” followed by “‘The 
Theology of Jazz, Part IV.” Very in- 
» teresting! They finished the number 
t—something most secular produc- 
‘tions don’t allow musicians to do— 
Sand the camera panned to the an- 
# nouncer who introduced the Rev. An- 
isom Hammond who in turn intro- 
'duced Mr. Brubeck. 
f Most of us who have followed the 
$32,000 career of the Rev. Alvin L. 
‘Kershaw were more or less familiar 
) with the words “theology of jazz’ al- 
) though we may not have been alto- 
gether clear as to what he meant by 
the words. Frankly, I must confess 
that I didn’t find his explanation of 
) it on the $64,000 question very help- 
ful. 


4} Definition Makes Sense 


This program, however, cleared up 
some of the mystery and moreover 
j did it in a very fine and creative way. 
| Jazz, Mr. Brubeck said, was origin- 
| ally an expression of revolt; a revolt 
of the human spirit against slavery 
-and suppression. In this sense it was 
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THEOLOGY of JAZZ 


by Van A. tHlarvey 


United Press 


SHOWED LOTS OF PLUCK .. . The Rev. Alvin L. Kershaw of Oxford, Ohio, plucks string on 
harp after answering the $32,000 question on Jazz recently on television’s giant quiz program, 
“The $64,000 Question,” October 18th. The string broke while the Rev. Kershaw was on the air. 
When asked if he heard the noise he answered, ‘Yes, | thought it was my viscera.” He explained 
that a viscera was one’s “seat of emotions.” The Rev. Kershaw is pastor of Holy Trinity Episcopal 


Church in Oxford. 


originally the language of freedom 
—symbolizing the pathos and sorrow 
of the American Negro; through jazz 
he communicated his misery and his 
hope for redemption. 

Jazz is no longer the sole property 
of the American Negro. It has be- 
come a genuine folk art, sometimes 
debased and cheapened, to be sure, 
but in its authentic mode it still is 
a means of expressing genuine feel- 


ing. 
Art Is An Imitation... 


Because it is an expression of the 
human spirit and its power to create, 
it has a religious dimension. All gen- 
uine art has such a dimension. Un- 
derstood theologically, art is an 
imitation of God in so far as we un- 
derstand that God is that One whose 
very nature it is to create. Because 
we are made in His image as crea- 
tors, we are most ourselves when we 
too create. 

Dave Brubeck said all this—not in 
these very words, of course—and 
said it quite well. Moreover he dem- 
onstrated with his musicians how 
music can communicate different 
emotions and how a small community 
of musicians engaged in creation are 
something of a community of love. 

To illustrate he told a story of 
how one of the Negroes in his or- 
ganization was discriminated against 


on one occasion and how this affected 
the group and how it changed the 
musical language in which they ex- 
pressed themselves; how music can 
be an expression of revolt and anger. 

I couldn’t help but refiect when the 
program was finished that a sacra- 
mental view of life is one which sees 
any authentic human expression as 
a possible means of grace, that is, 
an aid for understanding ourselves 
and our relation to God—even jazz. 


Outlet Will Be Found 

I say “even jazz’’ because initially 
jazz music seems so foreign. Its orig- 
in in the honky-tonks of New Orleans 
hardly commend it as the language 
of religion. What we don’t understand 
is that we forced it into the honky- 
tonks. For it was an expression of 
the irrepressible spirit of man, which, 
when denied its proper outlet and 
expression—in worship—will seek it 
wherever it can. When the Church 
does not accept free expression, this 
expression goes, as it were, “under- 
ground.” 

There is no reason to think that 
God sees organ music as the only 
legitimate means of religious feel- 
ing. Those who believe jazz to be a 
genuine folk art music must find it 
more honest in some ways than so 
many of our sentimental and insipid 
hymns. END 
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son, pick a wt \ \é he * tl 
busy man | 
todoa job... 

if you want 3 


to get it done . 


Wi 


vt 
\\\ 


ieee, b 
Woe 


Perhaps, when you were a boy 
your Dad or someone gave you 
this homely but sage advice 


HE FURTHER EXPLAINED it, in his simple way, that while the idle man is worry- 
ing in one way or another about the job, the busy man is getting it out. We have 
found it to the point many times in later years, and have been impressed by the 


fact that the busy man never is too crowded to take on more work, and do the job. 


We, at Haywoods, feel we are a “busy man”, busily doing a productive job 
of printing on a quality basis. If your exacting printing requirements call for a 
“busy man”; we feel that Haywoods has the plant, knowhow and manpower to 
produce for you. 


Haywoods offers to all jobs, large or small, the convenience of our “Package 


Deal’, a complete graphic arts service. 


Complete Engraving Facilities 
Haywoods Art and Layout Service 


under-one-roof Letterpress and Offset Printing Facilities 
Complete Bindery 

service Mailing Department 
Typesetting — Linotype or Ludlow 


HAY WOOD PUBLISHING CO. of Indiana 


FIFTH AND FERRY STREETS e@ LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
HAYWOOD TAG COMPANY e@ LAFAYETTE ENGRAVING CO., INC. @ HAYWOOD PUBLISHING CO. OF ILLINOIS 
HAYWOOD PUBLISHING CO. OF DELAWARE ¢ HAYWOOD PUBLISHERS SERVICE CORP. @ HAYWOOD ROUTE SUPPLIES 
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“modern thought. 


§ book to be a corrective to that ten- 
* dency. 


at hand is 


‘Christian Ethics and Moral Philos- 


ophy. 
By George F. Thomas. Scribners. 
539 pp. $5.75. 

Dr. Thomas deplores the separa- 
tion of Christian ethics from philo- 
sophical ethics which is common in 
He intends this 


Its major thesis is “that 


moral philosophy can best make its 
# contribution to the good life when its 
true insights are adopted but trans- 
* formed under the influence of Chris- 


tian faith and love.” 
The book is cast in four parts, 


each tightly organized within itself 
-and richly detailed in examination of 


its subject. Part I is “The Develop- 


‘ment of Christian Ethics,” historical 
‘in method. Part II is “The Christian 


s tian Ethics and Society, 


Doctrine of Man.” Part III is “Chris- 
” exploring 
the standards of Christian behavior 
from sex to politics, economics, race, 


'and war. Part IV is “Faith and Rea- 
F son in Ethics,” weighing Christian 
‘ethics against various schools of 
philosophical ethics. 


It is a fine volume, by a leading 
Christian scholar, and will richly re- 
ward study. - 


On the Knowledge of Good and Evil. 


By Philip Blair Rice. Random 


House. 299 pp. $4.50. 
Mr. Rice represents one wing of 


| the separation Dr. Thomas deplores. 


In this book, Mr. Rice considers his 
theme of good and evil wholly out- 


side the Christian, or any other re- 


rq 


Books by (l. to r.) George F. Thomas, “Christian Ethics and Moral 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Reviewed in these columns by Edmund Fuller 


A number of books have appeared recently concerned with questions of | 
1 orality, ethics and general aspects of good and evil. A quick run-down is | 
all that is possible for them, here. The most important of the group I have |} 


ligious, frame. He writes in the thick | 


jargon of the semanticists and pro- 
fessional philosophers. So far as I 
can make it out, he ends with an es- 
sentially humanistic, tragic sense of 
life. His failure to include or recog- 
nize the leading contemporary Chris- 
tian moral philosophers, or Martin 
Buber from Jewish thought, seems 
utterly arbitrary. 

T’ll borrow a few lines from Dr. 
Thomas as a commentary on Mr. 


Rice’s book. “Was it possible that the | 


assumption of recent moral philoso- 
phers that ethics should divorce itself 
completely from religion was a mis- 
take? Might this divorce be respon- 


sible for the impoverishment of ethics | 
by the substitution of minute analy- | 


sis for profound wisdom?” 


The Moral Decision. 
By Edmond Cahn. Indiana Univ. 
Press. 342 pp. $5.00. 

Bearing the subtitle, “Right and 
Wrong in the Light of American 
Law,” this is a keenly interesting 
and distinctively unusual book. Mr. 
Cahn attempts to study the complex 
relationships involved between that 
which is “legal” and that which is 
“good.” He observes: “It is realistic 
to look at the law not merely as a 
technical institution performing vari- 
ous political and economic functions 
but also as a rich repository of moral 
knowledge which is continually re- 
worked, revised, and refined.” 

The heart of the book is a series 
of actual cases from the American 
courts presenting a wide variety of 


Philosophy’; H. Shelton Smith, “Changing Concepts of Original 


reviewed here. 


Sin’; Robert M. Maclver, “Academic Freedom in Our Time,” are 
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Six 20th Century Mystics 


BY G. ERNEST THOMAS 


@ Frank C.Laubach @ Peter Marshall 
® Glenn Clark @ Albert Schweizer 
@ RufusJones @ Dietrich Bonhoeffer 
A brief spiritual biography and a 
study of the devotional habits of 
each of six mystics of our own day. 
Helpful to everyone who wants to 
go deeper in his own prayer life. 
Single copy 35 cents. Three copies 
$1.00. Order from 


Gye Uyyer oom_ 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
1908 Grand Avenue Nashyille, Tenn. 


Serving the Church since [884 


BOOKS — PRAYER BOOKS — BIBLES 
CHURCH SCHOOL TEXTS & SUPPLIES 
BRASS & SILVER APPOINTMENTS 


VESTMENTS 


MoreHoust-GorHAM Co. 


New York ...14 E. 41st St. 


Chicago 
29 E. Madison St. 


San Francisco 


261 Golden Gate Ave. 


CHRISTIAN HEALING IN THE CHURCH 
SHARING 
Only Church magazine devoted to Spiritual 
Therapy, $1.50 a year. Sample on request; 
founded by Rev. John Gayner Banks, D.S.T. 
This paper is recommended by many Bishops 
and Clergy. 
Address: 


Fellowship of St. Luke 


San Diego 1, Calif. 


2243 Front St. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
INVITED 


| If you are looking for a publisher, send for our free, 
| illustrated booklet titled To the Author In Search of a 


how we can publish, promote and 


Publisher. It tells 
eda of 


distribute your book, as we have done for hun 
other writers. All subjects considered. New authors 
welcomed. Write today for Booklet EP. It’s free. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 ST., N. Y. 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blyd., Hollywood 28 


Shrine of Our Lady of Clemency 
Continuous Novena 


Write for Booklet 


S. Clement’s Church 
20th and Cherry Streets, Phila. 3, Pa- 


When writing to advertisers 
please mention 
EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS 


legal-moral quandaries. Mr. Cahn 
gives us the facts, the judge’s ruling, 
and then his own interpretive com- 
mentary upon the moral issues in- 
volved. In the latter he disclaims any 
effort to impose his views upon the 
reader—he is, so to speak, beginning 
a discussion which the reader may 
continue upon his own terms. 

The whole enterprise is fresh, 
worthwhile, and commendable. It 
provides the reader much material 
for the study of moral theology, and 
in some instances for reflections upon 
Caesar and Christ. 


Changing Conceptions of Original 
Sin. 
By H. Shelton Smith. Scribners. 
242 pp. $3.50. 

The far-ranging title is reduced 
quickly by this book’s subtitle: “A 
Study in American Theology Since 
1750.”’ This is, in a large measure, 
a pattern of gradual falling away 
(in varying tendencies) from the 
rigors of Puritan theology. By the 
beginnings of our own century, orig- 
inal sin had come to be generally con- 
sidered an outmoded, even barbaric 
doctrine in the camps of optimistic, 
progressive protestantism. 

Though the whole of the book deals 
faithfully with the history of its 
subject I found myself most inter- 
ested in the final chapter, “The Re- 


Books Well-Wo 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY 


by. George F.i Thomas. Scribners. 05. centectecencneeces ange sucreenteearager =aeene $5.75 
THE MORAL DECISION 

by Edmund Cahn. Indiana University Press...............----.-----------+----1--2----+ $5.00 
ACADEMIC FREEDOM IN OUR TIME 

by R. M. Maclver. Columbia University Press.............--.-.-----.-----+----------+ $4.00 


GRANDEUR AND MISERY OF MAN 


by\David! E. Roberts: Oxford: 55. ct cress ccecccse passe secures erent veanese pees eee nr ee eneR $3.00 | | 
MY LIFE FOR MY SHEEP | 

bys Alfred Duggan: Coweard-McGairniacceeece=crexrente cee een eens $5.00 | 
NOTRE-DAME OF PARIS 

by Allan Tomko; V tkitigiessec 0: sesecc-nncseeec cote) oops ne ee pene ee eee $6.75 
THE FORESEEABLE FUTURE 

by. Sir Georgesthomson., Cambridge) ccoceecaccccees ones esc teann eee oem $2.50 
LITTLE PROFESSOR OF PINEY WOODS 

by: BathDay:' Messner iss 2ex x5 2.0-2.0c32c5-c2 5 Seno tes, deere ec eeeeeeeee $2.95 
THE SLEEPING BEAUTY 

by RalphiHarper:-Harper &/Br0y c..p2-ss0t ent ee re $2.50 
ANXIETY AND FAITH 

by. Charles R.cStinnetie:: Sea bury.cces oo1-1 ee teee oe ee $3.50 


vival of the Idea of the Fall and 
Original Sin.” In this section, Rein- 
hold Niebuhr and Paul Tillich are 
credited with the greatest influence 
in the reaffirming and restating of 
the doctrine of original sin. 


Academic Freedom in Our Time. 


By Robert M. Maclver. Columbia 
Uni. Press. 329 pp. $4.00. 


This is a companion volume to 


rth Your Reading 


Hofstadter and Metzger’s The Devel- 

opment of Academic Freedom in the } 
United States. It completes the study | 
by the distinguished committee in} 


charge of Columbia University’s ; 


American Academic Freedom Proj- 
ect. 

Dr. MaclIver begins by studying 
the climate of opinion in this country 
in recent years. We have seen a pro- 
liferation of attacks upon textbooks, - 


Reinhold Niebuhr asks WHAT IS ALE. 


Dr. Niebuhr 
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The heresy trials of three young 
parsons in the Northwest synod of 
the United Lutheran Church reminds 
us of the fact that such trials are ex- 
tremely rare in all of the Protestant 
Christian communions. This might be 
due to slackness on the part of the 
churches, for after all the Christian 
church is based upon a common faith, 
centering in the conviction that “God 
was in Christ, reconciling the world 
unto himself.’”’ Those who do not 
share this faith have no place in the 
leadership of the Christian church, 
though even Catholic leaders admit 
that lay people are involved in vari- 
ous degrees of heretical notions about 
their faith. Yet, even in the post- 
liberal era, the churches have not 
tried very hard to enforce the articles 
of faith by insistence on exact con- 
formity. 

The heresy trials in Wisconsin and 
their general effect on the public con- 
sciousness prove that the churches 
have been right on the whole in their 
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patience. For heresy trials almos@i 


It 


evitably revolve, as the Wisca 


trials do, around peripheral arti 
of the faith. The young men ara 
cused inter alia of not believing it} 


Virgin Birth of Jesus or in his “ft 


ical resurrection” or in his ascen# 


] 


Are these beliefs really tests oft! 


quality of the faith? Does any chil 
which insists upon them reall) 
justice to the quality and charal 
of faith as an encounter between! 
and the soul? Does it understand 
symbolic character of a great de 
religious truth? Could it mairil 
that the Lordship of Christ is rj 
effectively witnessed by belief in) 
virgin birth or his ascension? | 
not any interpretation which f 
acceptance of miraculous histo! 
events the test of faith, reduce’ 
spiritual quality of that faith; 
does the application of such testi 
brand as heretics all but a few liti! 
ists and fundamentalists? 


i 
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|\j-icula, whipped up by “heresy hunt- 
| ers” intent upon ensuring “that only 
iicheir own bitterly narrow orthodoxy 
. {should be taught at our universities.” 
‘]) The book then proceeds to study 

i the inward side of the problem—the 
‘a structure of universities, academic 
-®igovernment, and the web of relation- 
“@ships, obligations, and responsibili- 
-@ties involving college presidents, 
‘boards of trustees, and faculties. 

“ Next, the main lines of attack 
‘Tdagainst academic freedom are ex- 
“lamined. These he cites as religious 

™ (containing, of course, serious con- 
fsiderations for the Christian to re- 

Misolve), and social tradition (there is, 

efafter all, social heresy as well as re- 
efligious heresy). The latter area is 
s¥developed separately into the great 

m™ Communist issue. The whole of this 
important section is richly set forth 

. with case histories. It concludes with 
“fan eight-point recommendation of 
Jattitudes in dealing with the Com- 
‘TH munist issue. Space won’t permit re- 
‘)# peating it here. 

The study closes by viewing the 
university in relation to the social 
‘order. As must be, responsibilities 
@ are balanced carefully with rights. 
™ This valuable book is important to 
'/ all who are involved in, or concerned 
% about, the field of education. 
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Thr e€e Ways to reduce expenses 


to aid clergy pensions 


The Church LIFE Insurance Corporation 


Low premium cost life insurance for the clergy, lay 
officials and workers of the Church and their imme- 
diate families. 


: 2 _ The Church FIRE Insurance Corporation 


; Restricted to Episcopal properties . . . costs up to 
20% less . . . premiums payable quarterly, without 
interest. 


> =, 


am | 


vant 


| 


8) The Church HYMNAL Corporation 


Pablishers of church editions of Book of Common 
Prayer and Hymnal. Books are of the finest quality 
at surprisingly low prices. 


all affiliated wi 


A Commentary 
Ww >) oe on the Recent 
te Lutheran Trials 
i | 

| 


frie issue raised in Wisconsin in- 
f 2s the validity of the religious 
Soolism. All symbols of the eter- 
hy particularly those which assert 
@ divine validity and revelatory 
Ger of events in history must be 
#n seriously but not literally. 
is e evidence presented in the pub- 
ress does not indicate to what 
N-ee the young accused ministers 

to believe the central and im- 
. sant affirmations of faith in the 
Histian communion. But it is dis- 
ying that their accusers have ac- 
ted them only on peripheral points. 
se accusations therefore embar- 
hs the whole portion of the Chris- 
1 ministry which would have to 
i, “If they are guilty, so am I.” 
wy also give the impression to the 
ular world that Christianity in- 
(Ss on a literalism which even the 
st friendly secular critics will find 
plevant to a true witness to the 
ka which is in Christ. END 


r 
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I) for your CHOIR 


QUALITY MATERIALS e FINEST TAILORING 
READY-MADE OR MADE-TO-ORDER 


CuUTHBERTSON-made vestments give your choir the well 
groomed look. Denominational propriety and correct design 
guide our recommendations and workmanship. Choice of 
finest fabrics. All you need do is fill out easy-to-follow 
measurement and specification chart for FREE estimate. 
Send For New Illustrated Catalog including CHoiRr 
Roges, Cassocks, Cottas, Cotrars and Hats.. 
Complete with Order Forms. Ask for other Cuth- 
bertson Vestment Catalogs in coupon below. 


ut 
“iL tweopore (uTHBERTSON 


Manufacturers of Ecclesiastical Vestments 


- INC. 


2013 Sansom Street ¢ Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Please send me illustrated catalogs on items checked below: 
Choir Vestments () Clergy Vestments D Stoles 


1 
. i 
y 1 
t 

1 OO Eucharistic Vestments and Copes ; 
f NAME 1 
' ADDRESS t 
5 \ 
! i 
' 1 
! 1 
t ' 


CITY ZONE 
STATE 
NAME OF CHURCH 
DENOMINATION 


Mail This Coupon 
Now For Free 


Catalog 


A5¢: i j ° 
ceachers, administrators, and cur- SOOHSSHSHSHSHSHSHSHSHSHSHSHSHOHSHHSHSHSHSHSHHSHSHHSHSHHOHSHHHSHHSHEHSHHHOSEEOESESESES 


Psion Fund 


bout SCHOOLS & COLLEGES T3. 


Over thirty women spend two hours weekly 
learning to make “things” to beautify their 
homes and their families. 


Hannah More Academy 


The Diocesan giris’ school for Maryland. Grades 
7-12. Boarding and day. Accredited. College pre- 
paratory and general courses. Small groups. Indi- 
vidual guidance. Contemporary methods, aims, 
equipment. Music, art, dramatics. Riding and other 
rts. Field s to Baltimore and Washington. 
talog. Victor Cain. Headmaster, Mrs. M. E. 
fa, Director. Reistertown, Md. 


SANFORD & SUNNY HILLS SCHOOLS 


Coeducational 3-18. Year-round. Accredited college 
preparation. 170-acre campus near Wilmington. 
All sports, riding. Music and art. Summer schoel, 
music camp and junior camp. Friendly, homelike 
atmosphere. 


Ellen Q. Sawin, Pres., William Sawin 
& Nancy Sawin, Dirs., Hockessin 5, Del. 


NORTHWESTERN Navac scapes 
NAVAL ACADEMY 
Distinguished college preparatory, school. Est. 1888. 
Episcopal Church auspices. Religious instruction part 
of academic curriculum. Small classes (average: 10 
students) encourage the best in every boy. Guidance 
from understanding faculty. Modern facilities, fireproof 
buildings. 85 acres on Lake Geneva, 75 miles from Chi- 
cago, 55 miles from Milwaukee. Senior ROTC basic. 
All sports; sailing. Operates Lake Geneva Naval Camp. 
Write for catalogs. 


1512 South Lake Shore Road, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


ST. MARK’S SCHOOL 


of Texas 
Robert H. Iglehart, A.M. Rev. John M. Frye 
Headmaster Chaplain 


A church-oriented school for boys. Full clas- 
Bical curriculum. C.E.E.B. and S.E.B. stand- 
ards. 


10600 Preston Rd. For Illustrated Bulletin 
Dallas 30 Write The Registrar 


MARGARET HALL SCHOOL 


Under Sisters of St. Helena 
(Episcopal) 


Country boarding and day school for girls. Primary 
through high school. Accredited college prep. Modern 
building includes gymnasium and swimming pool, 6-acre 
campus. Hockey, tennis, riding. 


For CATALOGUE AND “AVE CRUX,” Address: 
Sister Rachel, Prin., O.S.H., Box E, Versaliles, Ky. 
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. & two-year college for women. Ten miles LUE MARY'S SCHOOL 


from Boston in suburban Newton. Liberal arts, 


Okolona College Meets Student Needs | 


Okolona gives its students the opportunity to concentrate upon): 
essentials and to think clearly. Their minds become not just stere-: 
houses for facts but quick functional instruments, capable of} 
solving new problems. 

Okolona’s faculty members think of education not only in terms! 
of knowledge and skills but also in terms of complete develop- 
ment of the student. They believe that every student is entitled 
to his religious, scientific, literary and aesthetic development. 
Courses of study, approved by educators are designed to develop); 
the complete personality. 

We, of America, measure almost everything in terms of bigness. 
Many values cannot be estimated by this favorite yardstick of 
statistics. In considering a College, no one can determine the}! 
value of an institution by counting the number of students} 
enrolled. 

Some of the best educational opportunities are in the small 
College like Okolona—large enough for group activities and keen} 
competition, but not so large that the individual is lost in Wey 
crowd. | 

At Okolona, there is a personal relationship between teacher} 
and student, which reaches beyond the classroom. The tenet 
understands his students. He knows not only their names but,{ 
their interest, their aspirations and their possibilities. He is| 
counselor and friend as well as instructor. 

Okolona College therefore, evisages financial and moral help] 
from Episcopalians and others who are interested in the progress) 
of the College. Frankly, I confess that I cannot do the job alone: 
and I, therefore, welcome all the wisdom, financial and moral 
help you communicants may provide. 


WZ 


Sewanee, Tenn. 5 
A Specialized school for girls. Grades 9! 


vocational and general courses. Three-year through 12. College Preparatory ond 


nursing program leading to A.S. degree and R.N. 
Lasell Junior College 
Auburndale 66 Mass. 


ST. HILDA’S SCHOOL 


Bpiscopal 4 School for Pre-School and 
Hlementary Boys and Girls. 

Nursery, kindergarten. Grades 1-8. Basic 
skills, French, arts, and crafts, singing, 
dancing, dramatics, team games. Guided 
recreation. Regents accredited. 


THE REV. MOTHER, C.H.S., M.A., Ed. D, Headmistress 
621-623 West 113th St., New York 25 


ST. JOHN'S MILITARY ACADEMY 


A preparatory school with a ““Way of Life”—to 
develop the whole boy mentally, He a and 
morally. Fully accredited. Grades Individ- 
ualized instruction in small classes. All sports. 
Modern fireproof barracks. Established 1884. For 
catalogue write: Director of Admissions, 


St. John’s Military Academy, 
Box EC, Delafield, Wisconsin 


Founded 


Shattuck School 


The oldest Church School west of the Alleghenies. Its 
complete program of academics, athletics, ROTC, social 
life, and worship is integrated to help boys grow ‘“‘in 
wisdom and stature and in favor with God and man.’’ 


The Rev. Canon SIDNEY W. GOLDSMITH, JR., Headmaster 
460 Shumway Hall, Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn, 


TEXAS MILITARY INSTITUTE. est. 1886 


Internationally-known Teras school. 


Traditions of m: . honor, courage. College 
preparatory, grades 8- Study techniques, guid- 
ance. Smail classea. All sports. ROTC. Episcopal. 


For Catalog write: 
A.B CRAIG, Headmaster 
800 College Bivd., San Antonio 9, Texas 


General Courses. Beautiful Campus of 425?! 
acres. Three miles from the University of; 
the South. 


Address: The Sister Superior C.S.M. 


ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL 


One of the Church Schools in the Diocese of: 
Virginia. College preparatery. Girls, grades 7-12. i 
Curriculum is well-rounded, emphasis 1s i pa 
based on principles of Christan democrat Music, « 
Art, Dramatics, Sports, Riding. Suite-plan dorms. : 
Established 1910. 
Mrs. Thomas Jefferson Randolph V 

A.B. Bryn Mawr, M.A. University a Virginia 
ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL, CHARLOTTESVILLE 2° VA. | 


HOWE MILITARY SCHOOL 


Episcopal Est. 1884 Grades 4-]2 | 


College Preparatory. Each student has individual | 
academie goal. Speech program. Sports for all. | 
New indoor swimming pool. Modern fireproof 
dormitories. Enrollment: H. $8. 230. Lower 90.) 


For catalog write Col. B. B. Bouton 
Adm, Building Howe, Ind. 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


Established 1901 
The Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine 


A boarding school where the curriculum follows stand- 
ard independent school requirements, but where the em-| 
phasis is placed upon the Christian perspective. From! 
4th through 8th grades. Applications welcomed from 
boys of good voice. Choir membership required. Liberal 
scholarships. For further information write 


Headmaster, Dept. € Cathedral Heights, NYC 25 


OKOLONA COLLEGE 


Okolona, Mississippi 


Co-educational, Private, American Church Insti- 
tute for Negroes (Protestant Episcopal Church). 
Established 1902. High School and Junior College 
—Trades and Industries—Music. 


For Information Write 


W. MILAN DAVIS, President 
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The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


Baltimore 31, Maryland 


A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 
September. Scholarships available to 
well qualified high school graduates. 


| 

: 

rf / 
r . SCHOOL OF NURSING 

; 

j 


nN Apply: Director of Nursing 


CHRIST HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
176 Palisade Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


A three-year course leading to a 
diploma in professional nursing. 


For further information contact 


DIRECTOR OF NURSES 


4 DeVEAUX SCHOOL 


Niagara Falls New York 
FOUNDED 1853 

A Church School for boys in the Diocese of 
Western New York. College preparatory. 
Broad activities program. Small classes. 
Scholarships available. Grade 7 thru 12. For 
information address Box ‘‘B”’ 

Morison Brigham, M.A., Headmaster 

Lauriston L. Scaife, D.D., Pres. Board of 
Trustees 


_ The Graduate Hospital of 
The University of Pennsylvania 


1 year hospital course in practical nursing for women 
18-45 years of age. Education, 1 year high school or 
equivalent. Complete maintenance; monthly stipend 
after first 3 months. The next class to be admitted in 
February, 1956. For information write: Director of Nurs- 
Ing, Graduate Hospital, University of Pennsylvania, 
1818 Lombard Street, Philadelphia 46, Pennsylvania. 


" Boys, grades 7-12. College 
A St. Peter s School preparatory, general courses. 
Recent graduates in 39 colleges and universities. Small 
classes. Remedial reading. Scholarships, self-help plan. 
Music, dramatics, sports. New gymnasium, 170-acre 
campus. New term starts Feb. 1. Catalog. 


Frank E. Leeming, Headmaster, Peekskill, N. Y. 


SOUTH 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 


1867 Raleigh, N. C. 1955 


Accredited Four-Year Courses in Fine Arts, 
Natural Sciences, Social Sciences, Business, 


Health and Physical Education, Teacher Train- 
ing, Pre-Theological, Pre-Medical, Pre-Social 
Work, and Pre-Legal. 

JAMES A. BOYER, Acting President 


ST. MARY’S JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
A Junior College preceded by two years prepara- 


tory work. 
Members of the Southern Association for over 


twenty years. 
All courses in Art, Expression and Music In- 


cluded in one general fee. 
Richard G. Stone, President 


TIMOTHY’S 
CHRISTMAS WRAPPING 


Continued from page 15 


way before. But now that you have 
shown me that, there is something 
which I can tell you. You saw that the 
swaddling clothes were a wrapping 
for Jesus, just as the paper was a 
wrapping for our gift. But, you know, 
the baby Jesus was himself a wrap- 
ping. Inside him, God wrapped up 
the most wonderful thing ever. He 
used Jesus as a wrapping for his own 
love. He loves you and me so much 
that he wrapped up that love in the 
Christ Child so that we might have it. 
He did it just the way that the baby 
clothes were the wrapping for Jesus, 
and the paper was the wrapping for 
our present. You see Timothy, God 
wrapped Himself up in the Lord Jesus 
and gave Himself to us—for Jesus 
was God’s Only Begotten Son.” 

Timothy said, “Then, every time 
we wrap a Christmas present, we are 
wrapping up our love like God 
wrapped up His Love on the first 
Christmas Day. Is that right, Moth- 
er?” 


And his mother said, “Yes, Tim- 
othy, I think that is right.” 

Now this was the very special thing 
Timothy learned long ago, and he 
never forgot it. And that is why I 
said that I thought this might be the 
reason that Timothy’s face never 
really grew old. It was all because 
Timothy learned about the wrapping 
of the world’s most important Christ- 
mas present. END. 


Why were the Saints, Saints? Be- 
cause they were cheerful when it was 
difficult to be cheerful, patient when 
it was difficult to be patient; and be- 
cause they pushed on when they 
wanted to stand still, and kept silent 
when they wanted to talk, and were 
agreeable when they wanted to be 
disagreeable. That was all. It was 
quite simple and always will be. 


* 
Merry, Merry Christmas 
To All of You from All 
of Us here at ECnews 


* 
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SOUTH 


Overwhelmed with 
Christmas Appeals 


Did you forget 
your own church’s 
famous home 

for boy offenders? 


St. Francis Boys’ Home 


EPISCOPAL 
Box 366, Salina, Kansas 


SOUTHERN SEMINARY 
and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Accredited Jr. College and 2 yrs. High School, 
Near Natural Bridge. Music, Art, Drama, Home 
Physical Education, Secretarial, 


Economics, 1 
Merchandising, Kindergarten Training, Equita- 
tion. 90th year. 


MARGARET DURHAM ROBEY, Pres. 
Box E e Buena Vista, Va. 


VOORHEES School and Junior College 
DENMARK, §&. C. 


Co-educational Departments: Junior Col- 
lege, High School and Trades. Fully Ac- 
credited A Grade by the Southern Asso- 
ciation. Under direction of American 
Church Institute for Negroes. Beautiful 
location. Reasonable Terms. For informa- 
tion, write to THE REGISTRAR. 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


All Saints’ Episcopal 


For girls. Accredited 2 yr. college, 4 yr. high 
school. High academic standards. Situated in 
historic Vicksburg National Park. Near Natchez. 
Separate music and art departments. All sports, 
riding. For viewbook and bulletin, address: 
THE REV. W. G. CHRISTIAN, Rector 


Box E Vicksburg, Miss. 


NORTH CENTRAL 


MILITARY 
SCHOOL 


St. John’s 
Salina, Kansas 


Since 1887 St. John’s has been perpetuat- 
ing the cultural tradition of the Church by 
stressing sound scholarship in Christian 
atmosphere. Grades 5 through 12. Fully 
accredited. 


COL. R. L. CLEM, Rector 


WEST 
eT IE EA a STE PES 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 
LA JOLLA, CALIFORNIA 
A Resident and Day School for Girls. Grades 


Seven through Twelve. College Preparatory. 
ART — MUSIC — DRAMATICS 


Twenty-Acre Campus, Outdoor Heated Pool, 
Tennis, Hockey, Basketball, Riding. 
THE RT. REV. FRANCIS ERIC BLOY 
President of Board of Trustees 
ROSAMOND B. LARMOUR, M.A. 
Headmistress 
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$450 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


ADDRESS 


CITY STALE 


EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS 
110 N. ADAMS ST. RICHMOND, VA 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING DOES THE JOB! 


RATE PER WORD 
1 ti. 3 ti. 5 ti. 26 ti. 
10¢ % 8c 7c 


HELP WANTED 


DEACON OR PRIEST, Assistant in Live Parish 
in the growing Southwest: No extremes. Work 
with young people, visitation and Day School. Val- 
uable internship for the right man. Box 1315 
Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


TRAINED CASE WORKER, some experience in 
child welfare preferably, to work in foster place- 
ment unit of multiple service Church agency. Case 
work with parents, children, foster parents; home 
finding work with public and private agencies; 
occasional talks to Church groups, etc. Congenial 
staff, good salary, Blue Cross, Health and Welfare 
Retirement, Social Security. Write M. I. Knapp, 
Director, Episcopal Children’s Service, 225 S. 3rd 
St., Philadelphia 6, Pa., stating training, experience, 
special interest. 


Woman to live with and take care of semi-invalid. 
Has own home with all modern conveniences. No 
other occupants. Experience not necessary. Perma- 
nent position for right party. Situated in country 
but near adjoining towns. Please write Box 1324 
Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
ORGANIST-CHOIRMASTER, Churchman, Cathe- 


dral experience, desires parish Diocese of Newark. 
Fine choir trainer. Highest standards. Good choir 
essential. Amount stipend unimportant. Box 1321 
Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


SOCIAL WORKER, seven years experience, psy- 
cho-analytic orientation, seeks counseling position. 
Box 1323, Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, 
Va. 


WANTED 


Wanted to buy: New or used copies of G. O. Rosen- 
thal books—FESTIVAL AND FAST: AGELESS 
STORIES: A SAINT IN THE STREET: THE 
WONDROUS CROSS: SURVIVAL: YESTER- 
DAY, TODAY AND FOREVER: APPROACH 
TO MARRIAGE: QUEST AND ACHIEVE- 
MENT. Address Robert Q. Kennaugh, Box 278 
Gladwyne, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


RETIRED CHURCH ORGANIST COMPOSES 
BEAUTIFUL music to sacred words. HYMN com- 
plete $8. Reginald Belcher, Terrace Place, Morris- 
town, New Jersey. 


CASEMENTS MANOR, Ormand Beach, Florida. 
An ideal home for aged and convalescents, located 
in the heart of healthful Ormond Beach, facing 
beautiful Halifax River. Ideal climate. Cultural at- 
mosphere. Kind and expert attendants, steam heat. 
For information address Casements Manor, 45 Riv- 
erside, Ormond Beach, Florida. 
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CHARLES EF. 
MARTIN 


“TIT am sincerely sorry you are 
leaving this parish. You have been 
excellent source material for 
many a sermon.” 

Courtesy COLLIER’S Magazine 


DO WE TAKE CHRISTMAS 
FOR GRANTED 
Continued from page 26 


ful? Gratitude is not something we 
can manufacture artificially. It is 
a response to something given. 

Man is a rebel. He refused to co- 
operate with the loving purposes of 
God for His children. He misused 
the gift of the power of choice. God 
saw that the life and joy He planned 
for us were being utterly destroyed 
by our self-will. He was faced with 
the problem of preventing us from 
complete self-destruction. After cen- 
turies of patient preparation, God 
Himself entered human life in the 
person of Jesus Christ in order to 
rescue us. One ancient writer said, 
“Man owed God so great a debt that 
he could not pay, so God became man, 
and as man paid man’s debt.”’ Jesus 
Christ did what we could not do for 
ourselves, and made a Way for us to 
come back into the harmonious re- 
lationship with God, a state lost 
through our self-will. Think what 
our plight would be if He had aban- 
doned us. Supposing He had not re- 
vealed His character and purposes, 
or shown how much He cares? We 
would still be struggling for salva- 
tion formerly believed possible only 
through our own perfection, itself 
impossible, and therefore leading to 
meaninglessness and despair. 

Our Lord said, “Ye cannot serve 
God and Mammon,” yet at Christmas 
we often try to do both. Let us try 
to give our children remembrances 
of “togetherness” at Christmas, of 
music and color and companionship 
and giving, instead of the competi- 
tion and acquisitiveness which can 
loom too large. It will come as we 
remember how much we owe to the 
Lord of Christmas. 


OAM R-ULB BER 
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Filled with foum 
rubber. Zippered 


removable cover 


in your choice of 
wide color range 
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communion (iim 
KNEELER 


SAMPLES AND PRICES ON REQUEST 
BERNARD-SMITHLINE CO. 


23-15 38th Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 


KNEELING HASSOCKS 


This plastic-covered kneeler is 
filled with resilient granulated 
cork and foam rubber. Priced 
in accordance with 
quantity desired. Pew 
seat and communion 
cushions to order. 


D Samud Collen 


68-12 Yellowstone Blvd. 
Forest Hills, Long Island, New York 


Furniture + @oodwork 


PEWS ++ CHANCEL FURNITURE 
COMMUNION TABLES 
PULPITS +:,ALTARS 


R. GEISSLER, INC. 


23-08 38th AVE., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 


Cassocks—Surplices 
Eucharistic Vestments 


EMBROIDERIES 


ALTAR LINENS All embroidery 


is hand done. 
M. HALL, INC. 
14 W. 40th St., N.Y.18 
TEL. CH 4-3306 


CLERGY & CHOIR 
VESTMENTS 


CHURCH 


Beeswax 
Candles 


Vesper Lights 


Sanctuary Lights 
and Lamps 


Votive Lights 


CANDLES 


Write for 
price list and 
illustrated folder 


WILL & BAUMER 
CANDLE CO., INC. 


Svracuse, N.Y 


The Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America 


THE FER: oN 
LAMB STUMOS 


STAINED-GLASS | 
DECORATION: Ph eal mi 
SAIL-CHURCH:CRAFTS \ 
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fen rocked and shaken by this loss of 
fith. To many people, the old rules 
not seem to carry authority, or 
en to be applicable. 


Divorce Now No Stigma 
}A corollary to this loss of faith 
uW evident in the desire to escape 
jom Puritanism, which on the whole 
Might be taken as a good thing. Men 
“ave rebelled against the taboos, su- 
jverstitions and conventions of puri- 
‘BY nical Protestantism which a few 
y bars ago masqueraded as divine 
}w; men have rebelled against Bibli- 
hl fundamentalism, and against ab- 
lute standards of ethics. This has 
‘JMieant, among other things, a rise 
a the divorce rate. Fortunately di- 
i. rce is no longer the social stigma it 
fnce was. There are many times when 
Mifivorce is more moral than a loveless 
Ind hostile marriage. But there is 
_ iso, in the escape from Puritanism, 
lear evidence that many people have 
un as far as possible towards a 
elfish subjectivism, and to a rejec- 
Jfion of all ancient sanctions of the 
Mommunity and the Church. Chastity 
efore marriage and fidelity within 
narriage are no longer considered to 
ie the virtues they once were in the 
Byes of the general public. The escape 
rom Puritanism becomes often a 
Siotous retreat into the morass of 
MHibertinism. 
A second cause, I think, is that 
ur society has shifted from an ag- 
arian to an urban culture. This has 
learly meant great changes in liv- 
ng conditions, in occupations, in the 
anity of the family itself. The inter- 
Siependence of the agrarian family 
Thas been lost. Work in an urban situa- 
tition is generally something done 
(away from the home, and rare is the 
iifamily whose members are all in- 
volved in a single work. Recreation 
in urban society is found outside the 
Mhome and for the most part in spec- 
Stator activities. The modern family 
Strarely amuses itself as a family. 
*Even in the home six separate indi- 
viduals will set up for themselves 
isix separate programs. This is all 
‘too obvious to expand. One has only 
to think of the great growth of clubs, 
‘societies, organizations and the like 
in our century to realize the extent 
Jof the influences which have been 
W brought about by the concentration 
of families in cities within our mass- 
) production society. 


j Z 
* Securing Education Delays Marriage 
Still another cause for our present 


! problems may be in the changing na- 


HE FAMILY 


ture of economic competition. Back 
on the farm—in a less-specialized 
society—a man and a girl got mar- 
ried before they were out of their 
teens. Today the age at which a man 
and woman can afford to begin build- 
ing a home tends to be postponed 
until a man has enough education to 
be able to compete with his fellow 
men. This is one major reason for 
the sexual promiscuity out of wed- 
lock which Kinsey has reported. (If 
it needed reporting. ) 

The time required for a man to 
be educated as a skilled laborer, to 
say nothing of the education required 
to be a doctor, scientist, lawyer or 
teacher, has become longer and longer 
so that increasing numbers of people 
do not feel free to marry until their 
middle or late twenties. People, how- 
ever, are created to be ready for mar- 
riage at seventeen or eighteen or 
even earlier. Thus society has added 
greatly to the burden of physical 
chastity. And it is no doubt generally 
true, though not always, that unchas- 
tity before marriage causes some of 
the problems within marriage and 
the family. 


Sex is here to stay. It may not be 
at the basis of everything, but it is 
a normal drive which every human 
being is bound to express in one way 
or another. Before we who are ‘good 
Church people’ begin to cluck-cluck 
with disapproval at the younger gen- 
eration’s love life, it would be well 
to recognize that the present struc- 
ture of society does impose unna- 
tural strains upon young men and 
women. I do not know how we are to 
change this situation. But I feel sure 
it will be increasingly difficult to 
demand chastity from men and wom- 
en who are physically mature until 
it is economically possible to marry. 


Too Much Activity 


A further cause for the family 
problems of today no doubt could be 
traced to the movement we have 
known as the “emancipation of wom- 
en.” This emancipation, like the 
escape from Puritanism, has been a 
good thing in a great many ways. 
Yet in many instances this escape 
became a headlong flight. You can’t 
blame “Mom” for getting out of the 
kitchen, or even for getting out of 
the house on occasion; you can only 
blame her for a kind of denial of the 
real distinctions which I think exist 


H. B. Warner, now 79, who gained screen fame when he played the role 
of the Christ in “The King of Kings,” holds a photograph of one of the 


great scenes from that film classic ( 


depicting the Last Supper) as with 


Cecil B. DeMille—who produced and directed the film—he relives the 
experience. They are together on the day the distinguished actor made 
his farewell acting appearance portraying one of the elders among the 
faithful followers of Moses in DeMille’s new “The Ten Commandments. 
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between men and women—emotional- 
ly psychologically, intellectually as 
well as physically — followed by a 
plunge, complete and irrevocable, into 
random pools of miscellaneous activ- 
ity. Many women have been barging 
around messing up all kinds of or- 
ganizations, ‘do gooder clubs’ and 
social agencies, when they really 
should have stayed home to look after 
“Pop,” the children and the chores. 


The Sins of the Flesh... 

Finally, part of the reason for a 
moral and spiritual breakdown with- 
in family life is undoubtedly the fact 
that we have known so much war in 
the past two decades. 

War is always accompanied by and 
followed by a moral collapse, in the 
sense that men and women seek those 
physical indulgences which bring re- 
lease from tension, anxiety, fear and 
loneliness. 

So, inevitably, during and after 
war there is an almost universal re- 
lease of moral restraints. The sins 
of the flesh increase, though the spirit 
may remain firm in its desire for 
peace, and though the moral fibre of 
man may remain inflexible in the face 
of great danger. And this complexity 
of good and evil in the lives of in- 
dividuals in a warring society ob- 
viously brings its concrete and often 
insoluble problems to family life. 

Perhaps the things for us to re- 
member first of all in thinking of 
the Christian family in our time is 
the plain fact that we are living in 
an era of tremendous social, politi- 
cal and intellectual change. The whole 
world is confused and convulsed. It 
is ‘bewitched, bothered and _ bewil- 
dered’. The foundations of morals 
and religion, the very notion of the 
nature of man have been shaken with 
violence. In such a time we cannot 
expect the family to remain un- 
touched and uncontaminated. As 
Christians, however, we have faith 
that the world is not over, nor men’s 
dreams forever shattered. It is, I 
trust, our hope that a more noble 
age shall come to pass and that be- 
yond these present disasters a deeper 
knowledge of the necessity and pur- 
pose of the family will come to men. 
The very large number of Christian 
families (and non-Christian families 
too) in which fidelity, trust, affec- 
tion and understanding increase are 
the most important evidence to sup- 
port our hope that men will again 
find in family life the most normal 
and most fruitful instrument for the 
realization of man’s purpose; and the 
most excellent symbol on earth of the 
Kingdom of God. END OF PART ONE 

Next Issue: RECONSTRUCTION OF 
THE FAMILY AS A UNIT! 
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A-MEN...rne Last Word 


THE MAN WHO WROTE “THE FAMILY” 

Thomas vanB. Barrett is by no means a stranger to our readers. Ma 
will remember that he wrote “Don’t Look Now But There’s a Clergyme 
Coming” which we published back in November, 1952. It was then th. 
we, embarrassingly, introduced Dr. “B” ¢ 
being the rector of the Lincoln Memori? 
Church at, of all places, Lexington, Virgini 
Naturally, as many of you know and othe 
will readily imagine, the name should ha 
been the Robert E. Lee Memorial Churel 
While Dr. Barrett will probably never liy 
down our mistake, he at least doesn’t hold 
against me. Proof? Just turn to page 22 of th: 
issue for the introduction of an importa 
series of six articles which he has written f 
us—or should I say, for you? | 

I was amused at Dr. Barrett’s commen? 
concerning his ability to undertake an assigr 
ment to write six articles on the mid-twentiet 
century American family. He made it clea 
that he was not an expert on the subject of the Christian family . . . tha 
he was not a child psychologist or even an adult psychologist. He pra 
fessed that he is not a 
specialist in Christian 
education, marriage 
counseling, or anything 
else esoteric or authori- 
tative. To the contrary, 
he maintained that love, 
marriage and the family 
are not matters which 
only specialists know 
something about, and so 
rightly pointed out that 
most of us are experts 
and specialists in these 
categories—meaning, of 
course, specialists if ex- 
perience is translated into special knowledge. Dr. “B”’ then went on @ 
say that this did not mean that the person with two sets of parents « 
four wives in sequence is the most expert of all marriage counselors. H 
did mean that every person, almost without exception, knows somethin 
of family life even if what he knows is bad. 


THE COVER PICTURE—THIS ISSUE 

Those of you who really understand and know something about tk 
printing industry might well guess that the cover of this issue wa 
done by the Augsburg Publishing House. Such is the well deserve 
reputation of the craftsmen who do some of America’s best color printin 
out in Minneapolis. The Augsburg people have published annually for 
quarter of a century a book entitled Christmas. In looking through tk 
1955 edition, which came to us to be reviewed, I ran across a beautift 
full-color reproduction of Raphael’s painting, The Madonna of the Chat 
Within a half hour we were arranging for them to print this year 
Christmas cover. By the next afternoon, complete art for our cover an 
for the back page ad was being flown to Minneapolis. 
As you probably know, Raphael Sanzio (1483-1520), an Italian, unite 
in one majestic current the two greatest movements to influence civilize 
Europe. Classic antiquity and Christian Faith, when treated by hi 
brush, ceased to be incompatible and lived side by side in a measure 
harmony which has been called the hallmark of his art. The Madonm 
of the Chair is one of the most characteristic of his numerous versior 
of the Virgin and Child motif. 


IN THE NEXT ISSUE... 


Whether you are parents of children in Sunday School or just ¢ 
active communicant, you will be interested in an article by an anonymot 
writer ...an article which is a keen evaluation at mid-term of the Ne 
Curriculum material. When you have read this article you will unde 
stand why the author’s name could not be used. 


. 
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Thomas vanB. Barrett 


To Every Reader 


It would be nice if we could knock on 
your door on Christmas morning and 
step into your living room and personally 
wish you all the deep joys of this happy 
Christmas season. But since we can't, 
won't you remember sometime during 
Christmas day that we are thinking of 
you and wish you great happiness. 


The ECnews Staff 


